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To SUPERINTENDENTS OF Frrst-pAY SCHOOLS AND OTH- 

ERS IN NEED OF BooKs FOR THE YOUNG: 

The FRIENDs’ Book AssocraTION, S. W. Cor. of Fifteenth 
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to the careful selection and furnishing of Books suitable for 
First-day Schools, Libraries, and families of children. 
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Fine Poultry Netting at lowest 


C.W. PACKER’S 


“STANDARD” 

ICE CREAM FREEZERS, 
Are durable, substantial, and have no 
complicated machinery. The mechanism 
7 is such that they will freeze Cream, Fruits, 
Water Ices, etc., in the shortest ble 
time. For sale by dealers in house-furnish- 
ing, goods generally. Price List on appli- 
cation. 


Chas. W. Packer, Mfr., Phila., Pa. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
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BAUGH’S $25 PHOSPHATE 


PURE RAW BONE MEAL, PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONES 
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for Baugh’s Phosphate Guide, Price List and ples. 
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A small monthly publication in the interests of Friends, con- 
tributed to largely by younger members, and containing news and 
announcements, contributions on Religious, Scientific, Literary 
and Philanthropic subjects ; Social Reforms: Home Culture and 
First-day School Work, etc. Terms, 50 cents per annum; single 
copies5 cents. Published at the City of London, Ont., Canada. 

Friends and especially young friends are respectfully invited 
to subscribe. 


Ss. E. Cor. MARKET & NINTH StTs., PHILADELPHIA, 


Carry always a full line of 
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HOSIERY UNDERWEAR, 


And nearly everything required for Friends’ wear, ins 
as well as all kinds of EDITORIAL STAFF, 
W. G. Brown, S. P. Zavitz, Isaac WILSON, 
LIZZIE STOVER, EDGAR M. ZAVITz, SERENA MINARD. 
W. G. Brown, LONDON, ONT., Managing Editor, 


S. P. Zavitz, COLDSTREAM, ONT., Treasurer and Business Cor- 
respondent. 


DRY GOODS & GARMENTS 


used by everybody. 
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THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—“‘I still regard THE CHILDREN’S F. CH AS. EICHE L 


FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 


literature.”” 909 Arch Street, Phila., 
“T hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 


\ mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.” BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


Address, 
M. Y. HOUGH, 
1340 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. 
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CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHOES A GenctaLey. 
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very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 


and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The L YDIA A. Murp HY, 
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NOTICE. 


The committee of Friends’ Central School being about to 
refurnish their school rooms with single desks, offer for 
sale their present stock of desksand chairs. Prices will be 
moderate to Friends’ Schools. 

Application may be made to CLEMENT M. BIDDLE 
clerk of the Building Committee, 531 Commerce St., Phila. 


IA NSDOWNE. 


To rent or for sale, a fourteen-room, pointed stone cottage, three- 
quarters of a mile by flag sidewalk from Friends’ Meeting, Darby, 
and one quarter from Lansdowne Station. Built in the best man- 
ner, air lined walls, drainage, water, light and ventilation unsur- 
passed. Modern conveniences, water pumped by caloric engine. 
A healthy, convenient and beautiful house. Rent $600 per annum. 


PENNOCK BROTHERS, 1514 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


[A WNTON MANSION, OPENS UNDER NEW 
Management, lst month Ist, 1886. Twenty-five minutes 
from 9th and Green Sts. Station on lawn. Thirty trains daily. 
LAWNTON COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Anna S. Williams, Oak Lane P. O., Pa. 


OR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 

~* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 

venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 








OR SALE, AT ABINGTON, NEAR JENKIN- 
town, N. P. R. R., very desirable sites for suburban resi- 


dences. Apply to, or address, (owner), H. M. Jenkins, 921 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


OX, STANDING & CO., room 1124, Merchants’ 
Building, North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., forward 
samples of their Pure Teas by mail to intending buyers upon 
application. Their 60 cent Oolong or English Breakfast is well 
worth a trial. FULLER BENTLEY, Agent. 











jp FHlen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 Nofth Ninth Street. 


[S44c G. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 


removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail. 
'ANTED.—For the Schofield School, Aiken, S. C., 
aman to take charge of the Industries. One who knows 
something of Printing, and can direct manual labor. 
Address MARTHA SCHOFIELD, 
Mill River, Henderson Co., North Carolina. 


For SALE.—Valuable Farm of about 190 acres 
near Sandy Spring, Montgomery county, Maryland, 20 
iles from Washington, D. C., well wooded and watered, brick 
dwelling of 12 rooms, large barn and other outbuildings. 
Apply to Epwarp Lzka, Brighton, Maryland. 


EACHERS WANTED. — PRINCIPAL AND 
assistants in country schools. 
Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Apply to Elizabeth E. Hart, 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 
NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R, CaLEy, Principal, Newtown Square, Pa, 
Or to 
THoMAS P, BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 581 Commerce Street, Phila. 


W 00DsTo WN ACADEMY. 

A Boarding and Day School under care of Friends. A}j 
others admitted. Thorough and careful instruction. Students 
prepared for College, Teaching or Business. For circular cop- 
taining full particulars, testimonies from Pres. E. H. Magill of 
Swarthmore, Pres. Franklin Taylor, Philadelphia High School, 
J. Y. Burk, Sec. University of Pennsylvania, opinions of former 
patrons, etc., address, 

A. C. NorRIs, A. M., Woopstowy, N. J. 
(HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
A Friends’ Boarding School for Both Sexes which is ex- 
pected to equal the best. Seventeenth year, but everything new. 


There is no better building for its purposes than the fine structure 
nearly completed. Thirty-two miles from N. Y., 5 from Sing- 
Sing, 3 from Croton Lake. Per year, $225. Address, 


S. C. COLLINS, CHAPPAQUA, N, Y. 


S WARTHMORE COLLEGE. 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 

For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 

courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 

good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 

The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terms 

$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 

Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


APLEWOOD INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa. 


Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 


JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


DARLING TON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, WEST CHESTER, PA. 

The Thirty-Second School Year will commence Ninth month 

13th, 1886. Good Buildings, Extensive Grounds, Healthful and 

Beautiful Location. A full Academie and Collegiate Course of 

Study. 


TERMS : $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 


*,* For Illustrated Circular and Catalogue address the Prin- 
cipal 
; RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D. 


RAHAME INSTITUTE.—A Boarding and Day 
Schoo! for girls, 1202 Race street, Philadelphia, will reopen 
Fourth day, Ninth month 29th, 1886. 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 12 CHILDREN. 
14th year. Ages4to13. Opens 9th month 6th. Thorough 
instruction, careful training, mild discipline, every home com- 
fort. Can remain the entire year. 
SarRAH E. FELL, Mechanicsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
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REFRACTED LIGHTS. 


CeLta P. WOOLLEY. 





THE evening star that softly sheds 
Its tender light on me, 

Hath other place in the heavenly blue 
Than that I seem to see. 


Too faint and slender is that beam 
To keep its pathway true, 

In the vast space of cloud and mist 
It seeks an exit through. 


Nor light of star, nor truth of God, 
Through earth-born clouds and doubt 
Can straightway pierce the hearts of men 

And drive the darkness out. 


On bent; misshapen lines of faith 
We backward strive to trace 
The love and glory that we ne’er 

Could gaze on face to face. 


Each fails, through dim and wandering sight, 
The vision whole to see, 

But none are there so poor and blind 
But catch some glimpse of Thee,— 


Some knowledge of the better way, 
And of that life divine 

Of which our yearning liope is both 
The prophecy and sign. 





A REVIEW OF QUAKERISM. 

[From « review of the life anl work of George Fox 
published in the Canadian Monthly and National Review, 
(Toronto, Canada), for Fourth month, 1881, we extract the 
closing portion, as presenting a sympathetic outside view 
of the work of the Friends.—Eps, INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL. ] 

GEORGE FOX was, in many respects, greatly supe- 
rior to his time. He summoned men’s attention from 
forms and ceremonies to essential and everlasting 
verities. He asserted, with all the strength and ve- 
hemence of his nature, the reality of truth; the fact 
of aliving God. How much also does the world owe 
to his doctrine of the inner light—that there is in ev- 
ety soul what, enlightened and quickened by the 
Divine Spirit, is the ultimate test of truth, and the 
final authority of the soul. Certainly this is the tap- 
root of all the better theology of to-day. To those in 
any way interested in what is called the Woman 
movement, which is now assuming so commanding 
an aspect, it will be grateful to learn that one of the 
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first “odd notions” that George Fox publicly com- 
batted was that “women have no soul;” while in 
the Friends’ society woman has from the first stood 
on a perfect equality, teaching, preaching, voting, 
and holding office, with man. Fox was also greatly 
interested in Prison Reform, having himself experi- 
enced the abuses and horrors of the existing system, 
and, in the names of humanity and decency, demand- 
ing their abolition. Clarkson, in his “ Portraiture of 
Quakerism,” declares that “ George Fox was proba- 
bly the first person who publicly declared against 
African slavery ; for nothing-that could be deplored 
by humanity seems to have escaped his eye. 
For the poor and suffering, few men have manifes- 
ted a tenderer compassion, or labored more assidu- 
ously according to their opportunities. The amiabil- 
ity and gentleness of his disposition in later life—for 
it seems to have mellowed with age—are attested by 
numerous Friends ; while his domestic affections, if 
not demonstrative, were constant and strong. His 
marriage with Margaret Fell, though undertaken in 
as unromantic a way as one would set about the pur- 
chase of a house or a horse, was one of genuine, 
though sober affection, and productive of no incon- 
siderable happiness to both parties. And what was 
very honorable in him in regard to it, and what will 
commend him still more strongly to the advocates of 
woman’s equality with man, he insisted that all her 
property should be settled on herself, and not a dol- 
lar of it come to him—an almost unheard-of-thing in 
those days. 

In person, George Fox was large and of ‘dignified 
bearing. His friend and disciple, William Penn, 
says that “his very presence expressed a religious 
majesty. The inwardness and weight of his spirit, 
the reverence and solemnity of his address and be- 
havior, and the fewness and fulness of his words 
have often struck even strangers with admiration, as 
they used to reach others with consolation. The 
most awful, living, reverend frame I ever beheld, I 
must say, was hisin prayer. And truly it was a tes- 
timony that be knew, and lived nearer to the Lord 
than other men, as they that know him most will 
see most reason to approach him with reverence and. 
fear.” 

Such, as well as he can easily be pictured, was this 
Leicestershire shepherd boy ; this inspired prophetof 
the Inner Light; this founder and patron saint of 
the Society of Friends—strong, brave, earnest, uncul- 


tivated, often rushing to fanatical extremes, and yet 
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of so great shrewdness and self-command as to en- 
able him, on the whole, to shape his course with re- 
markable success ; and endowed with so much good 
sense that he, sooner or later, swung round from, or 
worked himself clear of, his worst vagaries; not elo- 
quent, so far as the tricks of rhetoric are concerned, 
yet often, says Penn, “going to the very marrow of 
things;” exerting, not unfrequently, as we know, a 
strange power over the vilest and most insusceptible, 
and, by his tremendous personality, impressing his 
ideas and spirit upon whomsoever he came in contact 
with. A true man,a devout man, a heroic man in 
his way, without whom the world would have been 
poorer, and religions less spiritual and catholic than 
they are. 
A few words now in regard to the religious system 
whose foundations this man laid. Js it, in any just 
sense asystem? It neither is nor has a formulated 
creed. Very early and clearly did Fox recognize the 
vast difference between theology and religion; that 
while there may be innumerable theologies, there is 
and can be but one religion; or that while thought- 
ful minds do and must differ in their intellectual 
opinions, they need not, and they do not widely dif- 
fer concerning the essentials of religion—purity, in- 
tegrity, devoutness. The basis of his Society, there- 
fore, Fox made practical and not doctrinal ; preclud- 
ing by one of his first public utterances, not only all 
desire, but all possibility of forcing upon men a creed, 
or of testing their opinions by the letter of the Bible. 
For on hearing a clergyman affirm that all doctrines, 
opinions, and religions are to be tried by the Holy 
Scriptures, Fox arose, and exclaimed, “O, no! it is 
not the Scriptures, but the Holy Spirit by which all 
opinions and religions are to be tried; for it is the 
spirit that leads into all truth, and gives the knowl- 
edge of it.’ Accordingly he refrained, the Society 
has ever refrained, from setting up any formal, doc- 
trinal test of membership. Not that certain tolera- 
bly well-defined opinions do not prevail amongst the 
Friends, and that pronounced hostility to them would 
not be regarded with great disfavor ; but that a form- 
ulated, dogmatic symbol, Quakerism has not, and has 
never had. Such a creed seems necessarily barred 
by its grand principle of the Inner Light, by which 
every man is to be guided, but which can hardly 
shine with equal brilliancy in, or to be used with 
equal success by, any two minds. This central and 
furmative element of Quakerism has, perhaps, al- 
ready been sufficiently described. Yet, at the risk 
of some repetition, and with the hope of greater 
clearness and impressiveness, let it here be said that 
this assumes not only that every human being is a 
child of God, endowed with somewhat of his precise 
nature, but that the avenues of every soul are more 
or less open to the Divine Spirit ; that an inward il- 
lumination, independent of scholastic culture or per- 
sonal refinement, directs the docile and obedient soul, 
no less of the untaught rustic than of the profound 
and well equipped philosopher, into the radiant path 
of eternal life. Not that this principle ignores the 
Written Word ; or forgets the teachings of Nature ; 
or is indifferent to the processes of reason ; or dis- 
pises the experiences of the saintly ones that have 
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gone before; but that it affirms that God is just as 
living and active a Reality to-day as ever; is as near 
to the reader and writer of these lines as he was to Mo- 
ses, Isaiah, Jesus ; speaks as clearly on our hill-slopes, 
and by our lake-shores, and through the sweet and 
holy souls that walk among us, as He did on Tabor 
by Gennesaret, and through the souls of John, and 
Peter, and Paul—yea, just so much clearer as our cir. 
cumstances are better, and our hearts more receptive, 
It affirms that inspiration is not an abnormal and ca- 
pricious fact of the past, whose melodious echoes lin- 
ger in the world, as “in the shell ripples the by-gone 
freedom of the sea,” but a natural, present, constant 
Reality, known and felt by every open and up-look- 
ing soul; and that the words of Jesus, “ The Holy 
Spirit shall guide you into all truth,” are, to his dis- 
ciples, its complete and everlasting justification. 
This, then, the doctrine of the Inner Light, light- 
ing every man that cometh into the world; to which 
Jesus appealed when He said: “ Why, even of your- 
selves, judge ye not what is right?” to which every 
argument for truth, every illustration of beauty, and 
every influence for worthy living is necessarily ad- 
dressed, is the fundamental principle of Quakerism. 
Bnt though brought into so great prominence by the 
Friends, this principle was no discovery of theirs. It 
is so true; it has always lain so near the human 
heart, that, in all ages, under all civilizations, and in 
the domain of all religions, more or less distinct 
glimpses of it have been caught. Thus Buddha, 
“originally the most thoroughly human and self- 
dependent among the founders of religions,” says 
Max Muller, “appeals only to what we should call 
the Inner Light.” “ Mendicants for the attainment 
of these unknown doctrines,” exclaims the sage, “ the 
eye, the knowledge, the wisdom, the clear percep- 
tion, the light are developed within us.” So Pytha- 
goras talks of a “ Domestic God,” which Penn identi- 
fies with the “interior voice of God.” Of the Socrat- 
ic demon, checking wherever the philosopher was 
tempted to wrong, everybody has heard; while the 
“Divine Principle” of which Plotinus so often 
speaks, the early Quakers were fond of identifying 
with the Inner Light. This too, in their judgment, 
was the “Comforter” which Jesus promised his disci- 


ples ; was the “Spirit” of which John so often speaks, . 


and by which so profound and inexpressible a peace 
was imparted to the soul. The same thing may be 
recognized also in St. Bernard, Eckart, Tauler, Beh- 
men, and all the other medizval mystics; and in 
these of later times, outside the domain of Quaker- 
ism, as Fenélon, Madame Guion, John Wesley, and 
him whom Goethe calls “ the holy Novalis.” Indeed, 
what soul in any age or realm, touched with the aw- 
ful mystery of being, and looking up for light and 
help, has not been more or less deeply conscious, not 
merely of a brooding, quickening, comforting pres- 
ence, but of the indwelling and sanctifying God? 
Whoso bas had no such experience is not to be rea- 
soned with about the Inner Light, any more than a 
blind man is to be reasoned with about colors, or a 
deaf man about sounds. He is to be pitied, and his 
spiritual faculties, if possible, are to be summoned 
into activity by a process analogous to that by which 
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the oculist couches the blind eye, or the aurist opens 
the closed ear. , 

Of course, this doctrine of the Inner Light is a 
very radical doctrine. It strikes at, it tears up the 
last root and vestige of the notion that religion is in 
any sense a dogma; puts all dogmas, however true, in 
a very subordinate position. For who has now to be 
tuld the impossibility of any considerable number of 
persons thinking alike on any theme, and especially 
on the transcendent theme of theological truth. It also 
brings all dogmas to the searching test, not of tradi- 
tion, or any written word merely, but of reason, con- 
science, affection, affirming that to its own master, 
God, every human soul standeth or falleth, and that 
one is not only at liberty, but is bound to pass as he 
can, upon whatever opinions challenge acceptance. 
Nor had some of the results of this principle to be 
long waited for. The current orthodoxy of the time 
was very soon subjected to this test; and while not, 
of course, altogether rejected, was very greatly modi- 
fied by the founder of Quakerism and his immediate 
followers. The term “Trinity,” Fox rejects as un- 
scriptural and misleading. From some expressions 
in his writings he seems to have rejected the idea of 
the Divine Tri-personality ; while elsewhere he seems 
to have held it in a somewhat modified form. Pos- 
sibly he was not altogether clear in his own mind in 
regard to it.' The awful dogma of Original Sin 
“whereby we are utterly indisposed, disabled, and 
made opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to all 
evil,” was quickly put aside. That the salvation of 
one soul can be purchased by the merits of another 
was also found to be preposterous. Ifthe doctrine of 
the final salvation of all souls were not accepted by 
Fox, as it is by many modern Friends who think 
they find it in his teachings, it is certainly difficult 
to tell what he means when he says, “I saw that 
Christ had died for all men, was a propitiation for all, 
and had enlightened all with His divine and sav- 
ing light ;” or when he writes, “ Do not think any- 
thing will outlast truth, which standeth sure; for the 
good will overcome the evil, the light the darkness, 
the life the death, virtue vice, and righteousness un- 
righteousness ;” or when in reply to some objectors 
he exclaims, “ You say God hath ordained the great- 
est part of man for hell, and that they were ordained 
so before the world began; but doth not the Serip- 
ture say, God will have all men to be saved?” But 
whatever the meaning these and many similar ex- 
pressions were intended to convey, the writer has 
found no pronounced utterances of Fox, or of any 
prominent early Friends in favor of the doctrine of 
eternal punishment. As the final indication of the 
extent to which the current orthodoxy was soon 
questioned, there may be mentioned the fact that 
William Penn, the ablest and best educated of all the 
primitive Quakers, published about the year 1668, and 
svon after his entrance upon the ministry of the So- 





ciety, a tract bearing this title: “ The Sandy Founda- 
tion Shaken, or those generally believed and ap- 
plauded doctrines—One God subsisting in Three dis- 
tinct and separate Persons—The Impossibility of 
God’s pardoning Sinners without a Plenary Satisfac- 
tion—The Justification of Impure Persons by Impu- 
tative Righteousness—confuted from the Authority 
of Scripture and right Reason, by William Penn, a 
Builder on that Foundation which cannot be 
moved.” How far Fox agreed with Penn, or how 
far the latter represented the general sentiment of 
the body, it might be difficult to say ; though of the 
negative opinions of this eminent Friend and found- 
er of the great State of Pennsylvania, this and other 
like testimonies leave little doubt. 

Not that there was little interest in, or entire una- 
nimity concerning, theological matters among the 
primitive Quakers. Their central principle, to which 
they clung with a tenacity stronger than life, would, 
as we have already seen, have prevented both indif-. 
ference and concord in regard to them, as history at- 
tests that it did. Still, it was a considerable period 
before the dogmatic spirit largely affected the body, 
and the questions which, in latter times, have so 
greatly disturbed its harmony, rose into prominence. 
It was only within the present century in fact, and 
after some of the English Quakers had been educa- 
ted at the great universities, and considerably infec- 
ted with the spirit of the Establishment, that the 
dogmatic temper began strongly to assert itself in the 
Society. This went on increasing, begetting violent 
animosities, and bitter hatreds—for passions can ex- 
ist under a drab coat and poke-bonnet, as well as a 
black coat and Parisian hat—until, in 1828, there oc- 
curred the complete severance of the body into what 
are now known as the Orthodox and Hicksite 
branches, whieh have scarcely more communion 
with each other than had the Jews with the Samari- 
tans; between the leading members of which the’ 
feud was so fieree that Elizabeth Fry, so celebrated 
for her labors in Newgate Prison, would not pass a 
night under the same roof with gentle, saintly, but 
inflexible Lucretia Mott. Yet some most candid wri- 
ters on both sides concede that the Hicksite branch 
' of the Society has more faithfully adhered to the 
principle, if not the spirit, of early Quakerism. 

But the Society of Friends, though nearly two 
and a half centuries old, has made very little pro- 
gress in the world, so far as numbers are concerned. 
Its entire membership has never much, if any, ex- 
ceeded two hundred thousand souls; while now it is 
probably somewhat less. During the last generation 
some more than hitherto zealous efforts have been 
made to increase its adherents—missionaries having 
been sent to various unchristian lands, as Hindostan 
and Australia, New Zealand and Madagascar, Iceland : 
and Greenland. Yet spite of these, and kindred en- 
deavors in Europe and Anierica, it can hardly be de- 
nied—is not denied by some of its members—that 
the Society is slowly waning. Its trifling growthand 
now manifest deeline are, doubtless, due to various 
causes, such as plain language and dress; its long 
cherished and pronounced hostility to amusements, 
as though they were not a legitimate demand of hu- 




















































\Janney, whose * History of the Friends” an ‘“‘ orthodox” 
writer pronounces “‘a most thorough and accurate review of 
George Fox's doctrine,” has shown that the apparently ‘“ evan- 
gelical” tone of some of Fox's writings, as the letter te the Gov- 
e:nor of Barbadoes, is the exceptional rather than general charac- 
teristic of his theology.’’ See Tallack's “George Fox and the 
E rly Baptists,” p. 61. 
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man nature; its banishment of musical instruments 
and music from its public worship and homes; its 
disowning of members for marrying outside the So- 
ciety; its opposition to a trained ministry, since 
whatever the possible objection to it, it is patent that 
whoso, in this age of intense mental activity, would 
interest and instruct a congregation from week to 
week, must devote every energy of the heart and 
brain to the work ;! and, still more than all, probably, 
to the great progress of its principles outside its own 
borders, and the elevation of its spirit above the pop- 
ular mind and heart. But a comparatively small part 
of mankind has been able to appreciate it. 

So though Quakerism is, and always has been, 
small, it has been mighty. It bas laid the world un- 
der immense obligations. It has illustrated the pos- 
sibility of a Christian church without a dogmatic ba- 
sis—without priest and without ritual. It has dem- 
onstrated that one man on the side of God is a ma- 
jority against the world. It has exemplified the sub- 
tlety, pervasiveness, and power of truth and love, 
and so strengthened all men’s faith in their reality 
and ultimate victory. 

. In theology, it is true, Quakerism has accom- 
plished nothing. So far as is known it has produced 
not a single work in this department that has had 
any considerable effect upon the course of thought, 
or is worthy a moment’s notice. Its grand principle, 
however, affords the only hope of a better theology 
than the world has yet seen. In Art it has not yet 
only done nothing, but been a positive hindrance, 
adhering with a strange tenacity to a vulgar utilitari- 
anism, and almost wholly ignoring the principles of 
fitness and beauty. In literature it has few conspic- 
uous names; and these not standing in the foremost 
ranks. For, take away those of William and Mary 
Howitt, and of America’s impassioned lyrist, Whit- 
tier, and none others are recalled that men will care 
to remember long, or that they care much for now. 
But in social amelioration and practical philanthro- 
py who have been more active, more unselfish, more 
successful than the Friends? It is believed the in- 
stance is yet to be known of a Quaker having been 
an inmate of a public almshouse, or charity hospital. 
While to the grand and Christian enterprises of mod- 
ern times—Universal Freedom, International Peace, 
Penal Amelioration, Sanitary Improventent, Temper- 
ance, Protection of.the Aborigines, Protection of 
Dumb Animals, and last, though by no means least, 
the Reclamation of Fallen Women, and the Elevation 
and Enfranchisement of the whole sex—to all these 
how large their contributions. As each of these is 
mentioned what names—as Pennand Barclay, Sturge 
and Bright, Fry and Gurney, Benezet and Hopper, 
and sweet-souled Lucretia Mott—all rise to memory 
dear, to be forever cherished by the world. ~ 

Be it that the Quakers have their faults. Who 
have not? What Christian body, on the whole, can 
show a better record? Be it that the Society is now 
languishing and threatening to become extinct. 
How noble the wurk it has done! How ample the 





1To some of the reasons here assigned for the apparent decline 
of the Society we, of course, demur; but others may be correctly 
assigned,—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 


justification it has given of its existence! But its 
great principles and its divine temper can never die 
And if the organization be passing away, it is be. 
cause there is no longer need of it; because its ideas 
and spirit have been so largely taken up by other 
bodies, and put into forms more in harmony with 
modern life and thought. It is because the world ig 
in some measure obeying the injunction of the Qua- 
ker preacher, “ We should so live that the garment 
which fits to-day will be too small to-morrow.” If it 
thus die, it will be with honor. “Ifits barque thug 
sink, it will be to a noble sea.” 


THE SEPARATION OF 1827. 


[In the “ Memoir of Philip and Rachel Price,” written 
by their son, the late Eli K. Price, of this city, and pub- 
lished in 1852, there isa concise statement of the causes and 
circumstances of the division of 1827-8 in the Society of 
Friends in this country, which we have thought it would 
be interesting to print. The characteristic feature of the 
account is its guardedness and preciseness: E. K. P, being 
a lawyer of much ability and experience, being also fully 
conversant with all the facts in the case, and being, stil] 
further, tenderly careful of the memory of his parents, who 
adhered to the “Orthodox” body, as well as considerate 
of the feelings of many personal friends in both bodies,— 
drew up the statement with the extremest caution to state 
nothing which could be reasonably controverted. He was, 
himself, though he acted as counsel for our Friends in the 
New Jersey chancery suit, in 1831, naturally inclined to 
stand with his parents, yet his narrative of the division, as 
the candid reader will not fail to see, goes far to justify 
the resistance of the majority of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing to the controlling “influence” which was held by 
“comparatively a few,” to the “ fettering the Society with 
a creed,” and to the resert “ to more than usual measures,” 
under the pressure from the English visitors. Indeed, the 
whole account carries its own satisfactory evidence with it 
that the separation, however unfortuhate, and to whatever 
degree unnecessary, was no transgression of Quaker prin- 
ciples on the part of those who reorganized Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. And the conclusion will be noted with 
interest,—in which it is pointed out that in 1847 the ‘‘Ap- 
peal for Ancient Principles ” was found to be necessary in 
the Orthodox yearly meeting, on account of the spread and 
expansion of the very doctrinal views which twenty years 
before had been so strenously asserted against our body of 
Friends. The quotations from the “ Appeal ” are accompan- 
ied by abundant evidence that E. K. P. felt unity with 
the proceeding of 1847, and found satisfaction in the re- 
currence to “ first principles,” which it so earnestly insist- 
ed upon. 

We may add that we print the account not in any con- 
troversial spirit, at all, but in the interest of historic truth, 
and to satisfy a reasonable inquiry on the part of young 
people, who are obliged to ask why there should be more 
than one body “claiming the name of Friends.” The 
reader who will compare E. K. P.’s statement with the 
account in S. M. Janney’s fourth volume of his “ History of 
Friends ” will be able to supply all the details which in this 
summarized review are described in general terms.—Eps, 
INTELLIGENCER & JOURNAL.] 


THE causes that had for some years before been ac- 
tively operative brought the difficulties in the Society 
of Friends to a crisis at the Yearly Meeting held in 
Philadelphia, in 1827. These causes related to dog- 
trines, and the administration of the disciplinary af- 
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fairs of the Society. The influence that practi- 
cally had guided the measures of the society was in 
comparatively a few, though all members of adult age 
were admitted to its ordinary meetings for discipline. 
All there were at equal liberty to express their views ; 
but only those spoke with weight whose communica- 
tions carried with them the evidence of a divine quali- 
fication and authority, and whose lives afforded the 
test of bearing good fruits. Such were recommended 
to the ministry, advanced to be elders, and appointed 
to superintend education, and to represent the so- 
ciety in a Meeting for Sufferings. These met in se- 
lect meetings, and were not renewed by periodical 
appointments, but others were added as qualification 
appeared to be furnished and the service [to be] re- 
quired. The frequent meetings of these select bodies 
afforded opportunities of a comparison of views, and 
naturally resulted in a concert of opinion and action, 
When the members of the body of the society became 
agitated upon the subject of doctrines and the steps 
taken to check the spread of those believed by many 
to be unsound, though thought by others to be edi- 
fying, a central influence was found to prevail in 
Philadelphia, and a jealousy arose through the society 
that this influence was operative to prejudge ques- 
tions in its general meetings. Complaints were made 
that members were continued in the select bodies 
after their useful service had ceased, and after they 
failed truly to represent the views of those who ap- 
pointed them; that the Meeting for Sufferings had at- 
tempted to impose a declaration of faith contrary to 
the practice of ancient Friends, who had avoided 
fettering the society with a creed ; and that prominent 
members had unduly interfered with the progress in 
his religious service of an eminent minister traveling 
under the usual sanction from another yearly meet- 
ing. With those thus complained of, the English 
ministers then traveling in this country concurred in 
sentiment, and the part they took served to awaken 
a further opposition by arousing the American feeling 
of independence and jealousy of an influence in the 
mother country. On the other hand, they that were 
designated orthodox believed and charged that doc- 
trines were preached and otherwise promulgated that 
tended to lay waste the authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, to question the divinity of our Saviour, his pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice for the sins of mankind, and media- 
torial advocacy with the Father: and believing that 
the vital interests of Christianity were at stake felt 
justified by the extraordinary emergency in resorting 
to more than usual measures and in acting without 
the accustomed unity of the members, which had 
theretofore remarkably characterized the movements 
of the society. . The charges of unsound- 
ness in faith by one portion against the other were 
again generally denied, and a conformity with the 
doctrines of the society averred, and that whatever 
charges of unsoundness were applicable now were on- 
ly such as were made against and [were] applicable 
to ancient Friends by those from whom they had 
been gathered to unite as a society. 

Each division appealed to the writings of ancient 
Friends to prove the correctness of its opinions, by 
the publication of numerous extracts from their writ- 





ings. These were convincing to the members of each 
that they were standing on the true foundation, but 
did not reconcile those in the opposing ranks. What- 
ever may have been the diversity of opinions among 
primitive Friends, the cementing power that united 
them was now lost, and many leaders among modern 
Friends had not only inclined to opposing extremes 
of opinion left in the writings of their ancestors, but 
under the prevailing excitement and distrust were 
mutually suspected and charged by opponents as 
having gone beyond the range of opinions formerly 
entertained. They might both, as they did, profess 
to believe in the doctrine of the Inward Light, and to 
support all of the invaluable testimonies of the 
society; but the bond of religious fellowship had 
been severed, their love had been replaced by dis- 
trust and repulsion of feeling, and they were no lon- 
ger united by common sufferings inflicted by an in- 
tolerant and persecuting world. 

Generally the minorities in the respective meet- 
ings retired from the majority, and each portion 
formed or kept the connection with the yearly and 
subordinate meetings of discipline which it elected 
to join or continued to adhere to. The right of 
property became the subject of litigation in several 
of the States; but it was apparent that even before 
temporal tribunals each litigant party was quite as 
anxious to establish its claim to be the true Society 
of Friends as to gain the property in contest. To 
the credit of both, however, it can be truly said that 
they soon wearied of litigation, the controversy was 
found uncongenial and distasteful, and both yielded 
supposed rights of great value rather than continue 
a strife wasteful of their spiritual well-being and 
Christian profession. 

The difficulty with those who adhered to the 
Yearly Meeting of 4th month, 1827, that continued 
its sittings upon regular adjournments at the same 
place, and over to the next year, was, that appre- 
hending those in its connections to be the only true 
society, it would be an abandonment of obligatory 
trusts to come into any arrangement for the volun- 
tary division of the property; while their opponents 
as sincerely claimed to be a portion of the Society of 
Friends, and to be equally within the purpose of the 
trusts. . ar es 

Each division has since felt the value of the lesson 
of 1827, in its bitter consequences, and a forbearance 
has been exercised by each under subsequent diffi- 
culties, that if then mutually observed, it is believed, 
would have averted the rent of that period. In- 
dividuals might have been disowned, but the integri- 
ty of the body have been preserved. To.the truth 
and wisdom of the following passages in the Address 
ofthe Yearly Meeting held in the Fourth month, 
1847, nothing can be added : 

“The enemy of truth and of the soul’s salvation has 
succeeded by various stratagems in marring the beauty and 
peace of Zion, and it behooves all those who are desirous of 
seeing the waste places built up, and the former paths re- 
stored, to put shoulder to shoulder, and, walking by the 
same rule, and minding the same thing, rally to first prin- 
ciples, and labor harmoniously in the great work of our du- 
ty. . . . . Against these dangers which threaten the 
Church there is but one defence,—a hearty and practical 
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return to First Principles. The light of Christ which 
shineth in every man, which is the swift reprover of sin, 
and shines more and more in the humble and obedient 
soul, untothe perfect day, will, if we followits guidance 
in all things.as it makes them manifest, lead us into all 
truth and unto all humility and holiness. . . . . This 
humble, consistent walking, a godly zeal, the love of each 
other in that fellowship which is in the ever-blessed and 
unchangeable Truth, would again distinguish us as a peo- 
ple, and it would again be said of us as of old, ‘See how 
those Quakers love one another.’ ”’ 

The “Appeal for the Ancient Doctrines of 
Friends,” from which the preceding extracts are 
made, was prepared and issued by those who had 
twenty years before combatted what they believed to 
be errors of heretical tendency, but now, turning to 
the other extreme of the doctrinal platform, exerted 
the same ability and research to exculpate the Socie- 
ty of Friends from the imputation of opinions nearly 
allied to those of the churches from which ancient 
Friends had separated. Thus prepared with the care 
and wariness induced by the recollection of the re- 
cent history of the Society on the one hand, and, on 
the other, in refutation of writings assimilated in 
doctrine to the views of the persecutors of the found- 
ers of their religious community, the “ Appeal” is 
based on neither extreme, and is a close and careful 
exposition of the doctrines of the Society, distinctly 
recognizing “ the more sure word of prophecy ” to be 
“the Word, nigh in the heart ”—from which the 
Scriptures are to be interpreted. 

* * * * * * * * * 

Friends, in all times, since they rose, have en- 
dured the charge of heterodoxy from sects claiming 
to be orthodox. The ground of this charge has main- 
ly been that Friends have preferred to adhere to the 
spirit of the Scriptures of truth as they find them to 
have been written; refusing, therefore, to adopt un- 
scriptural terms and deductions made from them in 
man’s willand wisdom. They have preferred that 
the evidences of their faith should be found in a life 
of righteousness, in their obedience to the spiritual 
appearances of our Saviourand to his commandments 
left while on earth, wherein each individual must ex- 
perience the work of his own regeneration, redemp- 
tive, and salvation to be wrought in his own soul. 


THE FUTURE OF FRIENDS} 
I SUPPOSE no candid person acquainted with the 
character, the work, and the spirit of the Society of 
Friends, is likely to maintain that on account of past 
inefficiency, or of contrariety to Gospel teaching, or 
of the absence of need of the further promulgation 
and emphasizing of its principles at the present day, 
its usefulness is now altogether past. The fact that 
many of its important doctrines have won the ap- 
proval and sanction of other religious bodies, is of 
cheering significance. But are Friends to become 
satisfied with the degree of acceptance and enforce- 
ment as yet accorded to their precious doctrines, the 
maintenance of which cost our fathers so much of 
suffering and of blood? Besides are there not yet 


1Extract from an address at Penn College, (‘‘ Orthodox’”’), by 
J. H. Stuart, 1886. 
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remaining victories to be won? Is not the banner 
of truth yet to be raised over fields and strongholds 
not yet belonging to the Kingdom of our Lord and 
His Christ? 

Is it not true that we have suffered loss on our 
own grounds, by our want of vigilance and faithful- 
ness? Is it atime for any army to lay down arms 
and disband in the presence of the enemy? Haye 
some entertained the question of disbanding? Let 
me say with the fullest conviction, that if for no 
other reason than that they have been able to 
demonstrate to the world that a body of Christians 
has been able to exist for 250 years, to carry forward 
moral reforms altogether disproportionate to their 
numbers, and to bearin all unmistakable evidence 
of the most gracious approval of God, without the 
observance of the so-called sacraments, the Society 
of Friends had not existed in vain. But the greater 
part of its usefulness does not lie here as you well 
understand. 

Have we not fallen into the common error of 
counting our success by our numbers? Mark this 
suggestion: Is it not likely, if not altogether certain, 
that a body of people who hold to views and 
practices, not only not commonly accepted by the 
best of mankind, but the acceptance of which rests 
upon a frame of mind and on understanding not 
readily obtained without much self-denial and ready 
submission unto the Spirit of the living God, will, in 
the very nature of things, be much limited in num- 
bers? Can there bea reasonable expectation, as far 
as we yet see, that our Society can rival in numbers 
other bodies whose doctrines are more in accordance 
with prevailing beliefs? Is it any presumption to 
say that we have been pioneers and teachers of 
religious truth? Is it not now the pleasure and to 
the praise of some other denominations that they 
are advocating certain vital truths, for the teaching 
of which they once joined in persecuting Friends? 
Have not the highest and best spiritual gifts come to 
the world through the Israelites? And yet they 
have ever been a small race, a mere handful com- 
pared with the rest of mankind, despised, hated and 
contemned. : 

“There is no restraint to the Lord to save by 
many or by few.” 

What does our Society need? It needs abundant 
grace. It needs the spirit of wisdom and of power 
and of a sound mind. It needs broad, solid, sound 
educated men and women. 

I invite your attention to the following proposi- 
tions, which I believe are capable of demonstration: 

1. It may be truthfully affirmed of the Society of 
Friends that from their rise they have maintained 
certain doctrines and practices which they believe to 
be in accordance with the teachings of the Gospel of 
Christ. 

2. That they, in. the maintenance of these doc- 
trines and the observance of these practices, suffered 
the severest persecutions at the hands of other 
Christian sects, because of the doctrines so held, and 
because they were not willing to accept them as true. 

3. That in the clear white light of truth these 
doctrines have stood the test of investigation and ex- 
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perience, and none of them have been proven to be 
contrary to the Gospel teaching. 

4. That some of these doctrines have come to be 
acknowledged by other large and influential de- 
nominations, as being in accordance with the teach- 
ings of Chri t, and are being accepted by them as 
fundamental doctrines. 

5. That with respect to some of these doctrines 
other large and influential religious bodies have 
greatly changed their views, and are approaching, or 
have well nigh reached, the standpoint of Friends. 

6. That in regard to the significance of certain 
rites or ceremonies in the church, the non-obser- 
vance of which Friends have held to be in accord- 
ance with the right interpretation of the teachings of 
Christ, great change has been wrought in the minds 
of other Christians, and this change has been in the 
direction of the belief of Friends. 

Corollary—The influence and example of the 
Society of Friends have been helpful to the world in 
doctrine and in practice; and there yet remains for 
ita field of usefulness, the abandonment of which 
would be followed by the removal of her candlestick 
out of its place, and the taking of her crown by 
another. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


“THE SINKING SPRING:” FROM PINE 
HEIGHTS INN. 

Close by the hillside let me be, 

Hung round with nature’s pageantry ; 

And let the brooklet’s melody 

Reveal its spirit as it flows. 
Let bough and twig in dreamy doze, 

Encircling all the dome with green, 

Serenely sway in sunny sheen. 
“BUT you should see the Sinking Spring! You 
should see the Arched Rock! You should see the 
Sinking Valley!” Such were some of the friendly 
exhortations of our fellow-loiters at Pine Heights 
Inn as the days of our sojourn here drew near their 
ending. The morning of the 23d of Eighth month 
broke very fair and pleasant upon the Alleghenies, 
and our young host himself is our conductor to the 
mysterious valley of the Sinking Springs. How fair 
is this region of the gentle mountain slopes; of end- 
less vegetation; of murmurous rivers; of gushing 
fountains ; of fruitful fields; of happy affluent homes, 
and of broad acres. A land of orchards abounding in 
fruit; and tranquil meadows and wood pastures with 
cattle and sheep unnumbered, among which we drove 
rapidly along smooth highways among the hills. 

Does it not mark benevolent design on the part 

of the all-wise Creator that such stores of iron, coal 
and lime occur almost in juxtaposition in these 
friendly hills,and that the denuding ages should 
have shorn off the mighty summits which once tow- 
ered toward the clouds and left convenient for man’s 
use the coal seam, the veins of iron ore, and the end- 
less stores of limestone rock. Every one knows that 
the immense development of limestone gives great 
agricultural value to the soil, which is the resultant 
of long ages upon ages of wear and tear of the rocks 
of these hills. We wonder not at the enormous barns 











in which are stored the stores of the husbandman. 
Not alone the great barn, but the ample and affluent 
homestead, with its stalwart sons and blooming 
daughters, attests the true wealth of this mountain- 
ous land. Not alone a generous land, buta people in- 
telligent, industrious, virtuous, to possess this domain, 
and to cherish those social and civic virtues which 
are the foundation of a prosperous commonwealth. 
The neat, well-painted, pleasant looking schoolhouse 
occurs in shady places along the wayside where the 
grove is protective and the outlook over “the happy 
autumn fields” most pleasant. 

We hear of excess of rain in other regions and of 
rotting crops, but here the corn ears hang down, 
weighed heavily with the yellow grain; the clover is 
covered with the autumn bloom which indicates 
seed, and the pastures look like springtime in their 
glad flowery profusion. Our friends weary us with 
their incessant calls to “Look here!” “Only look! 
is it not lovely?” “ Did you ever see anything like 
it?” “What splendid forest!” “Ah! see these 
glancing waters!” We do see all, and are rejoicing 
and triumphing in all. 

And here our driver shows us that the fertile 
valley we'have just entered is the Sinking Valley. 
He explains that the watershed of these fields tends 
to one point, and to this point at the lower end of 
the Valley he directs our attention. We drive tothe 
nearest approach of the carriage road to the forest 
where the mystery of the Sinking Spring is hidden, 
and a walk of perhaps half a mile brings us to a deep 
greenish blue basin of water in the forest which we 
are told is the Devil's Punch Bowl. Here has 
traveled underground the invisible water of the 
Sinking Valley. The pool is about 15 feet in diame- 
ter,and of unknown depth. A lofty wall of lime- 
stone towers over it, and a limestone barrier shuts it 
in from the valley below; but it has a passage be- 
neath, out of our sight, and we see a languidly pro- 
gressing stream for a little distance which soon sinks 
out of sight to reappear again a little distance further 
on, where it has carved for itself a cavern of some 
quarter of a mile extent into which it soon enters 
and is again lost to vision. We resume our carriage 
and ride on for perhaps halfa mile. Then we must 
again descend and cross a rock ridge to see below us 
a ponderous arch of limestone beneath which slowly | 
flows on, a deep stream (said to be very deep) thirty 
feet wide which comes now permanently into day- 
light, and silently and with dignity goes gently on- 
ward, taking the tribute of mountain valleys to the 
mightier river beyond. And this is all. It only 
remains for us to return home as we can, after being 
initiated into the mysteries of acretaceous valley of 
the Allegheny. Ishould like to say something of 
the sweet mystery of the rise of a river from its hid- 
den springs as I have seen it within one mile of Bir- 
mingham. It seems that an underground river 
which has been gorged with its wealth of aggregated 
waters grows restless in its narrowing rock channel 
and finding at length a place where denuding agencies, 
long but quietly and persistently active, have worn 
away the imprisoning strata, a little spring makes 
spongy and green the carpeting moss. Soon a little 
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stream asserts itself and trickles down into the way- 
side. Mankind welcomes the tiny nll. But quickly 
another comes up to refresh the parched sod and 
uitimately to join hands with its predecessor. 
is a mystery for lo! from many such founts come 
forth the living waters and along the valley flows the 
new born stream which hastens on its way serving 
inan and praising God. Such a spot is just beyond 
our gates, and here we may sit at ease and con- 
template the eternal persistence of Nature’s forces. 
Surely it is good and very good. It clothes the val- 
ley with greenness indescribable, it cools the parched 
air to a perennial spring time, it feeds the rootlets of 
the trees, that thus rise upward to seek and intercept 
the sunbeams, it condescends to dash over. the 
waterwheel and grind the corn to feed mankind, and 
then with all its force and freshness it falls into the 
wealth of waters called the Little Juniata. Thus 
again come to light and conscious life once more the 
Jost river, which sank into the cretaceous cavern to 
be born again into a new and happy life beyond. 

Not alone in the green valley are the rivers born, 
but from the very summits of these mountain ridges 
do springs gush forth to the light, and dance adown 
the yorges of the hills, nourishing life and beauty 
ineffable in the deep forest and in the fruitful field. 
Birmingham, Pa., 8th mo. 25th. S. R. 
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THE COMING SEASON. 

AS the season of summer, which is to so many of us 
a vacation season, draws toa close, it will bring to 
their homes many workers, and if change and rest 
are good, they must be good for something. What 
shall be expected of those who return to the centers 
of activity after a time of observation from the 
mountain tops, and of drinking from the coolest and 
most refreshing fountains of the high places? 

If the summer bas been sanative and restful, we 
may hope for a winter of active beneficence, of wise 
endeavor towards the advantage of our fellow pil- 
grims, of good will to mankind. The beautiful and 
sacred truths on which our profession is founded 
have been kept in remembrance as the months of 
large material blessing and of increase have gone by. 
We must be zealous in the presentation of that faith 
of which we have the full assurance, being ever 
careful never to forget to exercise liberality and 
charity where we find other sincere and seeking 
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minds arriving at conclusions at variance with our 
own. By the gentleness and sweet reasonableness of 
Christ, are won the most noble victories over the 
world which is yet at variance with the spirit of 
light and life. 

Perhaps it is best for most of us to seek to effect a 
concentration of our powers, in order to attain the 
greatest efficiency, and yet the ordinary duties of 
common life require that the attention be directed to 
many subjects in succession, each in its order. This 
evidently prevents that true concentration of the 
faculties which is so essential. We must seek sea- 
sons of retirement to commune with the heart and 
be still. Thus can be known the office of the com- 
forter, the helper which in times of perplexity or of 
danger is promised to the faithful, to warn, console, 
guide, instruct, and strengthen them in all their 
endeavors to do the right work of their day. It is 
recorded of Mary Lyon that she expressed it as her 
one only fear, that she might not know her duty or 
that she should fail to do it. Herein is the need 
that we should learn patiently to possess our own 
souls amid a mutiplicity of important engagements, 
that haply we may come to a knowledge of the Di- 
vine will concerning our real responsibilities. 

We who are Friends must feel that to us it is of 
the greatest importance that the low and partial 
views of Christianity which have so long prevailed 
should more and more give place to nobler and more 
comprehensive. "We need to be awake to the high- 
est thought, as this is being developed in our own 
time, keeping ever in view our noble fundamental 
principles which have so long been the stay and 
comfort of the faithful and dedicated Friend. And 
the daily manna of the ever living Word is con- 
tinually our support. Christianity tends eternally 
to the perfection or the perfecting of human nature 
and to true liberty, civil and ecclesiastical. 


Corrections.—Our friend David Newport desires 
us to correct two typographical errors in his commu- 
nication of last week, relating to Charles Linton’s 
works. On page 547 the word“ boy” at the end of 
the sentence, 23d line from the bottom, should be 
“book,” and in the same column, 5th line from the 
bottom, the word “ interests” should be “ witnesses.” 








MARRIAGES. 


MOORE—WALTON.—According to the order of the 
Society of Friends, on Eighth month 25th, 1886, at the 
residence of the bride, in Highland township, G. Winfield 
Moore, of Ercildoun, to Lizzie P. Walton, both of Chester 
Co., Pa. 





CoRRECTION.—In a marriage notice of last week, 8S. 


Edgar Hallowell should have been J. Elgar Hallowell. 
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DEATHS. 


BAKER.—At his residence, Camden, N. J., Eighth 
month 25th, James Truman Baker, in his 68th year, a mem- 
ber of Newton Preparative and Haddonfield Monthly Meet- 
ing, N. J. 

CHILD.—In Phila., Eighth month 22d, Thomas T. Child, 
aged 66 years. 

HAINES.—At their residence, Media, Pa., Eighth month 
27th, Martha W., wife of Amos W. Haines, in her 38th year. 
Interment at Plymouth Meeting. 

HAMPTON.—At his residence at East Hamburg, 23d 
of Seventh month, 1886, Asa Hampton, a member of East 
Hamburg Preparative Meeting, also an Elder of East Ham- 
burg Monthly Meeting, aged 80 years, 3 monthsand 3 days. 


HILL.—Very suddenly, at her home near Richmond, 
Ind., on Fourth day morning, Eighth month 18th, 1886, 
aged 62 years, 6 months and 23 days, Elizabeth P., wife of 
Enos Hill, and daughter of the late Mark and Mary Kirby, 
formerly of Wilmington, Del. 

JENKINS.—In Germantown, N. Y., on the 23d of 
Eighth month, 1886, at the residence of her son-in-law, 
Charles S. Knowles, Eunice A. Jenkins, widow of the late 
Nathan C. Jenkins, aged 71 years, an esteemed member of 
Chatham Monthly Meeting. 

Her remains were brought to her former home for in- 
terment. M. M. R. 


JOHNSON.—After intense suffering, at the residence of 
her mother, Margaret Johnson, in Harveysburg, O., Eighth 
month 17th, Martha S. Johnson, aged 44; a member of 
Grove Preparative and Miami Monthly Meeting. 


REEVES.—In Phila., Eighth month 25th, Robert H., 
son of the late Robert D. and Ann C. Reeves, in his 47th 
year. 

ROWLETT—At Asbury Park, N. J., on 28th of Eighth 
month, Lydia L., widow of Thomas P. Rowlett, and daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas B. and Lydia Longstreth, of Phila- 
delphia: a member of Green St. Monthly Meeting. 


THOMAS.—At Pendleton, Ohio, at the residence of 
her son, of apoplexy, Priscilla M. Thomas, in the 68th year 
of her age. A member of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting. 


THORN.—In Phila., Eighth month 2ist, Samuel W. 
Thorn, in his 68th year. 


Hoover.—At the residence of her father, James Moore, 
West Richmond, Indiana, on Third day morning, Eighth 
month 10th, 1886, Mary Elizabeth Hoover, in the 23d year 
of her age. Also on First day, Eighth month 22d, 1886, 
her sister Rosa Alice Moore, in the 17th year of her age. 
Both members of Whitewater Monthly Meeting. 

The great affliction of James and Phebe Moore, members 
of the same monthly meeting of Friends, in the loss of 
their two daughters, only 12 days apart, calls for deep and 
tender sympathy. They had both nursed their mother 
through a fever, and when she was able to sit up, Mary E. 
Hoover, the eldest daugher was taken ill and died of a conges- 
tive chill, after only a few days’ sickness, at the age of 23 
years, having been married about a year ago. The younger 
sister, Rosa A. Moore, aged sixteen, already much exhaust- 
ed with anxiety and over-exertion, seemed utterly incon- 
solable and broken-hearted by her sister’s death, and sank 
at once into a state of nervous prostration, with low fever 
and delirium, from which the most unremitting attention 
of physicians, and ceaseless care and nursing of relatives 
and friends, were powerless to arouse her; and within two 
weeks she was reunited to the dear sister who, in her 
delirium, she said was calling her. They were bright» 





affectionate, lovely girls, and had many warm friends be- 
sides relatives who mourn their early death. 

Two sons, both of them men, are all the children left to 
these stricken parents. May the great Physician who 
alone can reach such bereavement as this, pour in the true 
Balm of Gilead, drawing their wounded hearts nearer the 
“ House of many Mansions,” in the consoling hope of a 
blessed reunion with the dear departed there. A. M.S, 





SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 36. 
NINTH MontTH 12TH. 
THE MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. 


GOLDEN TEXT :—‘‘ He shal! guide you into all truth.” — 
John 16; 13. 
READ John 16 ; 5-20, Revised Version. 


Pace, the Mount of Olives, called also Mount Olivet, 
and divided from the city of Jerusalem by a brook 
called Kedron. 

Jesus continued his discourse in the same earnest 
and tender manner that had marked his words from 
the time that Judas the betrayer went out from the 
little company at the paschal feast. The time was 
drawing very near when he would return, and with 
the traitor’s kiss make his master known to the sol- 
diers who would come to arrest him. 

Jesus seeing the sorrow that filled their hearts, 
told the disciples that it was for their good that he 
should be taken from them. While he was with 
them they looked to him for everything—they saw 
in him the incarnation of God, and the deliverer of 
their nation from its enemies. They expected him 
to be their king, to be crowned as such and sit on the 
throne of David, for which his triumphal entrance 
into Jerusalem had prepared the way. Of all this it 
was his purpose to speak, to lift their thoughts to the 
true object of his mission, and centre theirs on the 
one power that would be their comforter, the spirit 
of truth, which could not be taken from them. This, 
like the sapin the vine, would flow through him to 
them from the Father, and be a living and abiding 
source of strength and consolation. The malice and 
hatred of the priests, and the avarice and duplicity 
of one who was numbered among his friends, could . 
take away his natural life, but no power of evil could 
destroy that divine spirit, which, being a part of the 
Father, must endure forever. And it was this same 
spirit that would abide with them and enable them 
to continue the work of restoration among the people.. 

Tuis Lesson TEACHES: 

(1.) That the Holy Spirit is the Comforter, and 
the leader of all who have hope and confidence in 
God. 

(2.) That it was the fulness of this Spirit that gave 
Jesus the power to go about doing good to the bodies 
and the souls of men. 

(3.) That if we have this Comforter in our hearts, 
it will preserve us from all sin, and keep us in the 
path of righteousness. 

Have we this Comforter? Let each one make 
answer to the searcher of hearts. 


Nothing is more pitiful than a life spent in think- 
ing of nothing but self, yes, even in thinking of noth- 
ing but one’s one soul —Selected. ; 
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From the Independent. 


A PEEP BEHIND THE CURTAIN AT 
SALT LAKE, 


BY H. D. J. 


YEARS ago, in the days of my early manhood, there 
was a neighbor of ours in an Eastern State who be- 
came a convert to the preaching of some stray “ apos- 
tle” of the Latter-Day Saints. I had heard nothing 
of him in years; and, in fact, his name had well 
nigh escaped my memory until, about to make my 
first visit to Salt Lake, his story was recalled, and I 
determined to look him up upon my arrival in that 
city. This was not difficult to do, since, being one of 
the comparatively few American-born Mormons, he 
was a man of considerable intelligence, and had early 
assumed a place of no little prominence among them. 
I received not only a kind invitation to become his 
guest, but, indeed, the courtesy was so pressed upon 
me that I understood to decline would be taken in 
the nature of an affront. 

Nothing of unusual moment occurred during the 
first two or three days of my visit; but my host and 
his family strove by every available means to make 
my stay as agreeable as possible, evidently intent that 
Ishould carry away with me only the most favor- 
able impressions of the city and its customs and its 
people. Occasional reference was made to the bills 
which were then being pressed in Washington for 
the “ persecution ” of the “ Saints ; ” but nothing was 
said which indicated personal interest in the ques- 
tions involved, and nothing occurred to make me sus- 
pect the slightest difference of sentiment between 
man and wife upon “ the peculiar institution ” of the 
Church. My friend was a married man at the time 
of his conversion to Mormonism, and I found him 
just as I had known him years before; himself, his 
wife and one daughter constituting his household. 

It was after having spent several days in this ap- 
parently happy and united family that I was straying 
meditatively about the city in the later hours of the 
afternoon, marveling much over the condition of af- 
fairs,so far as I had been able to ascertain them, 
when I suddenly woke to the fact that I was in a 
strange part of the city, and had evidently lost my 
way. Hastening my steps a bit, I thought to find 
some familiar landmark without the necessity of ask- 
"ing any questions, but failed to do so; and the set- 
ting sun warned me that I must ask some guide or I 
should be involved in no little trouble even to follow 
the directions which might be given me. Accord- 
ingly, saluting the first chance passer-by I asked if I 
could be directed to where Mr. S. lived. I was told 
that I had but to pass two blocks to the right, and 
take one turn thence to the left and I would find his 
house to be the second from the corner. Hastening 
my steps, after acknowledging the kindness, I was 
even more confused and surprised to find that the 
quarter of the city to which I was directed was still 
wholly strange to me, and that the house indicated 
as the residence of my friend was one that I was 
sure I had never seen before in my life. Ata loss 
what next to do,or to understand why any one 
should have wilfully set me upon the wrong path, I 


turned aimlessly away and saw no other escape from 
my dilemma but to repeat the question to the next 
person I might chance to encounter. Before I had 
gone the length of the block I had an opportunity to 
do co; and I was promptly told that I had just passed 
the house I was inquiring for, while it was further 
indicated to me by the finger of my informant. Ags- 
tonished, and not as yet having the slightest suspicion 
of the fact, I exclaimed that it was “impossible!” 
I had been a guest of the gentleman referred to for 
several days, and I was sure that I had never seen 
the house before to which he pointed. “Oh!” wag 
the immediate response, “ you must have been visit- 
ing where his first wife lives. This is where another 
wife lives with her family.” 

I hope it was too dark for my informant to note 
the change which, I felt sure, came over my face. I 
was simply struck dumb with amazement. I could 
scarcely find my tongue to thank my informant; but 
wandered on for an hour or more, seeking to control 
my excitement sufficiently to put in an appearance 
at the home of my host without betraying the fact 
that I had learned of the deceit he was practicing 
upon me. 

However, I came at last back to his house, and, 
making some excuse to the family, I retired at an 
early hour, resolved that before I left his roof-tree I 
should know the actual condition of his affairs, and 
the feelings of his first wife and her daughter regard- 
ing the polygamy of the husband and father. 

The very next day I let it be understood that I 
might not return to my host’s house until evening; 
but as soon as I knew the husband to be absent for 
some hours, I walked straight back to the house, and 
being met by the wife and daughter with looks of as- 
tonishment, I frankly declared what I had learned by 
accident the day before, and begged them to tell me 
why these facts had been concealed from me, if at 
heart they sanctioned the deed. 

Never can I forget the fire that flashed in the eyes 
of both, as they answered my inquiry. With blazing 
cheeks, they poured out the story of their shame and 
suffering in polygamy. Through itall they protested 
themselves, “loyal Mormons;” but my appeal had 
opened the fountains of their hearts, and their indig- 
nation was something painful to witness. I learned 
that my host had once proposed to bring his second 
wife to the same house where he had lived for years 
with his first family ; but nothreat of husband, no an- 
athema of the Church, availed to persuade this law- 
ful wife to so degrade herself and her legitimate off- 
spring. 

Realizing before long their danger, they begged 
me not to.prolong the interview, but to leave them to 
compose themselves before the return of the husband 
and father, saying that if they had lost all hope of 
honor and joy in the home, they had resolved to 
maintain peace; and not for the world would they 
have Mr. S. know of what had passed between them- 
selves and me. 

I do not remember whether it was the next day, 
or a little later, that I entered the office of one of the 
chief bureaus of Mormon propagandism in this city, 
and found myself a second time alone with two Mor- 
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mon women, who began, as usual, a zealous glorifica- 


tion of the Latter Day Saints. My former experi- 
ence had taught me how much zeal there might be 
which was simply formal and not sincere; and here, 
it seemed to me, was another fit hour in which to 
press the question home. Making bold cautious ad- 
vances toward the vital issue, I at last told them some- 
thing of what I had discovered, and then appealed 
to them to tell me in all honor and faithfulness 
whether they advocated polygamy asa matter of poli- 
cy and fidelity to the Church, or from personal convic- 
tion and happy experience of it? Within five minutes 
both women were bathed in tears, in the same breath 
venting their hatred of the system and praying me 
not to betray them to their masters—the husbands 
of their homes and the rulersof their Church. Were 
Ito make known particularly where this interview 
occurred it would involve the happiness for life of 
one of the best known female propagandists of the 
faith now living in Salt Lake. 

Strangely enough, my impressions so derived were 
soon confirmed and deepened by an interview witha 
man of education and intelligence, who had been for 
nearly a score of years intimately connected with the 
affairs of the Mormon Church as one of its trusted 
leaders. At the time of my visit to Salt Lake he was 
involved in a personal controversy with certain other 
members ofthe board, and I judged it wasa good 
time in which to learn some of the inside facts of 
Mormonism. Hardly had I taken my seat in the 
sleeper at Ogden, before the conductor came to me 
and said: “ Do you know Mr. H., formerly one of the 
apostles of the Mormon Church?” In less time al- 
most than it takes to tell it, I was in conversation with 
one of the most agreeable gentlemen I have ever met ; 
and he seemed not less pleased to find a sympathetic 
listener than I to find a ready talker. Beginning 
with the most indifferent themes, I quickly found 
that no careful approaches were needed ; for he was 
frankly willing to unbosom himself upon every 
theme which touched the life or practice of Mormon- 
ism. 

“You ask me,” he said, “ my personal judgment of 
polygamy. There,” he continued, pointing to two 
well-dressed ladies who were arranging their sections 
in the car, “are two of my five wives. I have 
had personal experience of polygamy for many years; 
and I give you my frank judgment of it when I say 
that I believe in it asa defensible theory, but I know 
it to bea failure in practice. My wives have been 
kind and true,and I havesoughtto be a just and hon- 
orable husband ; but in the present state of human 
advancement polygamy is at war with the ineradica- 
ble intuitions of the soul, and I should not be sorry 
to have its future practice suppressed by law. I be- 
lieve the time will come when it may prevail, but I 
know that it cannot prevail now without destroying 
the happiness of the home. I should personally put 
away my wives to-morrow, were it not that I am in 
honor bound to them and to their children. No law 
should be retroactive; but I know enough of the 
present of polygamy not to’ wish it perpetuated. I 
know enough of its working to wish it forbidden by 
federal statutes.” 


. 











“How, then,” I asked, “ is the present state main- 
tained in the territory? How does it happen that 
there is such power in the Church, and such subser- 
viency upon the part of the people ?” 

“The reason,” continued Mr. H., “is not hard to 
find. The leaders possess all the wealth of the territory 
and pretty much all the intelligence of the Church. 
The people are bound by the double chain of poverty 
and incapacity. Seven-tenths of the people are immi- 
grants, and to this day most of them owe for their 
passage money. The Church pays their passage, 
supplies them with tools and implements for labor, 
but takes their notes forevery penny thatis advanced. 
In nine cases out of ten, with tithings and inevita- 
ble losses added, the foreign-born Mormon never is 
able to pay his first debt to the Church ; and if he at- 
tempts to revolt or leave the territory, he is stripped 
of everything that he seemed to possess. By far the 
larger part of our immigrants can neither read or 
write, and come to Salt Lake without a dollar, loaded 
with debt for first expenses; and what wonder that 
they continue for years the blind, obedient servants 
of a Church which rules their conscience and holds 
their purse? As for me, I can defy the powers of the 
leaders only because I have acquired property and 
am independent. But the average Mormon is poor, 
and what little he seems to control is his only so long 
as he remains submissive to the Church.” 

It is hard tosay why a private person visiting Salt 
Lake can learn so much, and an investigating com- 
mittee so little, unless, indeed, the fact of the im- 
mense wealth of the Mormon Church, and of Mor- 
mon officials, throws some light upon the problem. 
It is more than certain that a little patient inquiry 
shows how utterly vain it is to hope to judge Mor- 
monism by its external aspect. Women will protest 
their perfect content in public, who will burst into 
tears or flame in secret; and even their paid and sal- 
aried female agents will, in safe confidence, lament 
and deplore and curse the chain that galls them. 
Everything stamps it as nothing less than one of the 
“twin relics of barbarism,” and so long asit is suffered 
to remain, it will remain to degrade itsown dupes, 
toimpoverish its own slaves, and to force those whom 
it fetters to appear before the public in the role of 
sympathetic advocates, 


ITEMS ABOUT LIBRARIES. 
THE catalogues of the public libraries furnish us 
with frequent useful or cautionary hints. One be- 
fore us contains, in the account of receipts for library 
maintenance, an item of one thousand two hun- 
dred and thirty-seven dollars and ninety-one cents 
received from the County Treasurer for “dog tax.” 
The writer of this article was not long ago in a Vir- 
ginia village. where he had occasion to wait in a car- 
riage a few minutes while a person was being spoken 
to in a near-by cottage. While so seated a dog of 
the shepherd variety trotted past, then a small 
hound, next a terrier, then an unmistakable cur, and 
on, until some eight. dogs of different varieties had 
passed in review in about two minutes, A day or 
two later a resident of the village spoke to the afore- 
said observer about a proposition to start a public 
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library there and queried as to contributions. It 
seemed to us that an annual tax laid faithfully on the 
dogs would furnish a very respectable fund for 
this object. Many Villages and Town Committees 
throughout the South and in other parts of the land 
might furnish themselves with a library fund in this 
way. If they dispensed with the dogs, then the 
money that the dogs would have cost could go into 
books all the same. 

At St. Louis the Board of Directors of the public 
schools is the depository of the funds of the public 
library. The latter institution is intended to be a 
benefit to the scholars, yet it is sad to see how large 
a proportion of the books taken out are fiction—to 
wit, fifty-six per cent.; next are the juvenile books, 
twenty-three per cent.; then history, 7.67; natural 
science, 2.84. The remaining ten and one-half per 
cent. include the biography, books of travel, religion, 
poetry, etc. 

The Public Ledger, of Philadelphia, lately re- 
marked, in speaking of the city’s Apprentices’ Libra- 
ry and the five local or district libraries: “It is 
worth considering whether such libraries should not 
be more strictly confined than heretofore to educa- 
tional and reference books that cannot find general 
readers except through public libraries. Novels 
were at one time excluded from some libraries be- 
cause of their alleged pernicious influence or their 
lack of usefulness. There is another and better 
reason for excluding them now. They can be bought 
for such a trifle that it is scarcely worth while for 
any one to borrow them from a library, and many 
newspapers furnish a sufficiency of light reading. 
Nevertheless, it may be said, on the other hand, that 
the low price and (too frequently) the low character 
of the prevailing news-stand literature is a principal 
reason why the public libraries are not better pa- 
tronized than they are, or, if seemingly well patron- 
ized, why a very large percentage of the reading- 
matter taken out is of an unimproving character. 
The public taste is, unfortunately, being sedulously 
cultivated the wrong way by the manufacturers and 
vendors of printed poison.” 

Meanwhile, it is gratifying to know that the cau- 
tious and conscientious methods adopted by the 
Free Library, under the care of Germantown Pre- 
parative Meeting of Friends, continue to operate as a 
beacon and stimulus to others. Referring lately to 
it as “a wholesome library,” the Christian Weekly, of 
New York city, after a pretty full notice of the last 
report remarks: “This successful institution, which is 
no longer an experiment, might be advantageously 
imitated in other places where a committee as care- 
ful, intelligent, and considerate of the welfare of 
others could be secured to provide and direct it.”— 
The Student. 

S—__—_—_—_—_—_——s——— 

Tue Sermon on the Mount is the very charter of 
practical religion. It has stood ever since, and stands 
still, at the head of the religious utterances of the 
world. But there is not a word in it, from beginning 
to end, of all thosedoctrines which have been most 
insisted on in the creeds and articles of the churches. 
— Brooke Herford. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
WORKS OF AGASSIZ. 


Suggested on reading his Life and Correspondence, by Eliza- 
beth Cary Agassiz. 


STUDENT of Nature! what may be, 
Or high or low, thy station now, 

Her volume opens truth to thee— 
Truths which thou canst not disavow. 


Wisdom and knowledge there are found 
Blending in harmony as one— 

Their devotee with laurels crowned 
By Science as her favorite son. 








The name of Agassiz we love, 
’Tis spoken as a household word— 
A name we trust inscribed above, 
In foreign climes alike is heard. 


With penetrating eye he sought 
To read aright fair Nature’s page, 

And from its depths rich truths he brought 
Unknown to any bygone age. 


The field, the woods, their all revealed 
Well-nigh to his inquiring mind; 
The ocean’s depths what it could yield ; 
No bound could his researches find. . 


Reserved for him by genius taught 
The glacial theory to expound, 

The wild defiles of Aar he sought, 
And there its true solution found. 


To trace effect to cause he learned— 
Inspiring Nature taught his youth— 

And in the deep research discerned 
With clearness by inductive truth. 


He told us of the coral range, 
The breastwork of our southern shore, 
How wonderful, how great the change 
Which the still rising reefs now bore! 


He reasons thus: However small, 
Such humble creatures could erect 

These time-defying structures all 
Designed by the great Architect, 


A “solid masonry ” to be, 
Wisely ordained by Providence, 
To stay encroachments of the sea— 
Foundations for the continents. 


Each creature thus its task hath wrought, } 
So slow, but certain still it rears, y 
Shows now the work (stupendous thought !) 
Of more than seventy thousand years.! 


One and one only he beheld, 
It spake the record of the past, 

A “ witness ” that all donbts dispelled 
Defying dates by ages vast. 


It told its history ere its close 

In meaning whence these words are drawn : 
“We are among the hosts of those, 

The beings at Creation’s dawn.” 


For deep research the ocean waves 
Bore him to other lands afar ; 

For him o’er mountains and thro’ caves 
Science was no ill-guiding star. 





1See Methods of study in Nat. Hist., by L. Agassiz, pub. 1886. : , 
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Priestess of Nature! at whose shrine 
His heart in bowing truth confessed, 

And truth-ward did that heart incline 
Whate’er the call or the behest. 


Science! ay, when to him she spake 
He ventured to Brazilian shores, 
Worked up their wonders; and each lake 
And river gave its plenteous stores. 


And so, where’er his footsteps led 
Through rugged ways however wild, 

He seemed to Nature’s self so wed, 
She cared for him her darling child : 


And yet his heart to those held dear 
Bound by affection’s strongest chord, 
* Could start the sympathizing tear, 
From Nature turn to Love's regard ; 


For well he knew the household claim 
Was stronger than all else below, 

And this not merely in the name— 
His was the inward, genial glow. 


And they who shared were truly blest, 
Nor greater proof to need than this: 

His cherished love could well attest 
The fulness of domestic bliss. 


How have we profited by thee, 
Departed worth! whose course is run, 
Still, though not here yet thou art free 
In climes that have no setting sun— 


In climes where grow perennial flowers 
That—mortal eye may ne’er behold— 
By heavenly dews and heavenly showers, 

In full perfection there unfold. 


Though from the distant Aar was borne 
A“ boulder,” monument for thee, 
Through ages by the glaciers worn, 
Yet fitting emblem it may be: 


Though Art the Parian stone might rear 
In lofty pile, Time wears away ; 

Thy works survive,—we read, revere 
Thy memory—that will not decay; 


And as the generations go, 
Thro’ coming years O may it wear 
The wreaths of honor earned below 
Not time’s mutations may impair. 


Interpreter of Nature! blest, 
Whose record ever bright remains: 
Thy works may safely stand the test 
In every age while SCIENCE reigns, - 
De 








oie the New York Times, 
THE QUESTION OF WHAT TO EAT." 


DR. FOTHERGILL proposes that there should be 
attached to every course of medical education lec- 
tures on foods descriptive of their character. By 
means of these lectures the physiology of digestion 
would be understood, and then would come apprecai- 
tion of what would be the food best adapted to the 
wants of men and women in the different stages of 
their lives. The ordinary practitionermay have some 
idea of the organic and inorganic substances which 
make up food, but is often very much at sea as to 


1A MANUAL OF DIETETICS. By J. Milner Fothergill, M. D. 
New York: William Wood & Co. 
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what are their changes when under process of di- 
gestion. This slighting of a source of knowledge 
may be attributed not so much to inability to under- 
stand the matter as to indifference. Patients them- 
selves have been educated to the belief that the cure 
for all human ills is to be found in the Pharmacopeeia, 
and that a doctor’s visit is incomplete without a pre- 
scription. Not always, but in a great majority of 
cases, advice given by the physician as to the dietary 
will bring if not cure at least relief. Itis fora good 
purpose of this character that Dr. Fothergill’s work 
has been written. “ When ill consult a physician,” 
is the best of all advice, and though “ a little knowl- 
edge be a dangerous thing,” still this volume may be 
read and understood by patients themselves with 
great advantage. 

Dr. Fothergill treats but lightly the culinary as- 
pect of food, but considers food’ in its scientific as- 
pect. It is due to our comparatively recent knowl- 
edge of organic chemistry, first taught by Liebig, 
“that we are guided to-day by a rational comprehen- 
sion of the utility of food and the requirements of 
the organisms.’”’ We make a choice of food instinct- 
ively and adopt a dietary suited to our needs. The 
Englishman in Bengal who gorges beef and gulps ale 
pays for want of dietary adaptiveness with a clogged 
liver. It is a meat instinct carried beyond our 
needs by the Englishman and American which is a 
fruitful source of disease. “No one can be strong 
without meat,” so it is asserted. 

Not exactly the strongest men in the world, but 
those capable of sustaining fatigue for an indefinite 
period, are the pulse-eating Sikhs, the date-fed Arabs, 
and the Hindoo, Chinese and Japanese, whose main 
diet is rice. The Kafir lives on milk, as does the Tar- 
tar. Is meat, then, a necessity of life? In the fari- 
naceous foods we find the starch, the albumen in the 
gluten, the earthy salts, and in the milk, the cheese, 
the butter, or the ghee, the fat, which partly burnt, 
is the body fuel and helps to build up healthy tissue. 
It is the cook tempting the palate that often brings 
about our physical ruin, but it is a temptation which 
is irresistible. To be Spartan in our dietary is to 
feed alone for the nutrition of the body. What we 

always will do is to care most for the gratification of 
the palate. Liebig’s two great divisions of food into 
fuel and tissue food has since his time been much 
criticised, but the main facts, we believe, ang indis- 
putable. Though some little modified of late, the 
man and steam engine comparison so often used is 
still the best as an illustration of the different actions 
of food on the two machines. Just as wheels, bear- 
ing rods, and pistons wear out by use,so does the 
man. But in addition to the consumption of iron or 
muscle there is rust or slow oxidation. If we work 
a machine hard we must supply and burn more coal ; 
so a man made to do his physical best must be well 
fed. But then there is this difference between the 
machine and the human prototype often overlooked. 
Mechanically, no matter how old a locomotive is, we 
can somehow or other get rid of the ash or the in- 
crustations of the boiler. But with man in age this 
luxus consumption or surplusage of food is difficult to 
throw off. The man works on, forgetful, of his de- 
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clining powers, and still keeps or tries to keep up the 
same consumption of food, and in time he becomes 
clogged. He cannot, with impaired vital forces, burn 
all his fuel. Notwithstanding this difference as cited 
between the steam engine and an animal, the perfect 
man in his prime, doing his full share of mental and 
physical work, is nearer to a brand-new locomotive 
than anything else. 

Liebig’s divisions of food are the carbo-hydrates, 
the albuminoids, the fats, and the salts. In the 
carbo-hydrates are classed the starchy, or farinaceous, 
amyloid and saccharine elements of food. All cereals 
hold C6, H10, 05, which is starch—and to be poetic— 
starch is the soul of all seeds. If the germ of life is 
hidden it is the starch that feeds this germ and 
helps it to start a new existence. In germination 
starch becomes sugar.and the baby plant feeds on it. 
The plant stores the precious food and the man eats 
it. Malting is nothing but the forced germination of 
a seed—the conversion of starch into sugar-—and 
then the killing of the growth by sudden heat. Man 
first ate his grain raw. The student of primitive life 
will show you the worn-down back teeth of the jaws 
of neolithic man to demonstrate how hard was the 
work of mastication many thousands on thousands 
of years ago. Then in time man cooked his barley 
or his oats, and later learned how to grind the grain 
between millstones. Digestion then became a more 
comfortable thing. A nice chemic action takes place 
when a man has his mouth full of bread. Thestarch 
in the wheat, being finely divided, converted in part 
already into sugar by heat, is further treated by the 
saliva, and that changes the starch into dextrine. 
Grinding and cooking lessen the labor of the jaws 
and the salivary glands. The processes are disinte- 
gration and solution, and these make up the first 
part of the digestive act. Therefore disintegration— 
or chewing thoroughly—is three-quarters of diges- 
tion. Alas! for tbose who have imperfeet teeth! 
Dental decay is the cause of many a dyspepsia. 
What becomes of the first change of starch into cane 
sugar? It is converted into grape sugar, for it seems 
to be quite certain that as came sugar it passes off 
from the body when taken in excess unchanged. It 
is the soluble grape sugar, no matter how derived, 
that passes into the portal vein and flows into the 
liver. Then it is changed once more into an insolu- 
ble forn®by the liver and stored. It is the imperfect 
liver losing its grip om the glycogen that turns it off 
too quickly, and then diabetes follows. It is the 
glycogen perhaps burnt off by the lactic acid, which 
isone of the “fuel foods” of the body. We know, too 
that glycogen is stored in the muscles, notably in 
the embryo, and is it not distinctly perceptible by 
the taste alone in the edible muscular portion of. the 
scallop? We must believe, too, that the excess of 
sugar alone makes fat. Fut is part of the treasury of 
life. We must draw on it for emergencies. The 
liver with its store of glycogen Dr. Fothergill aptly 
compares to the scuttle of coal by the fireside, while 
the fat deposit is in the cellar. 

The action of the albuminoids on the human sys- 
tem is more complex, for they contain nitrogen and 
sulphur. Weare not to suppose that the all umen 


has much effectiveness in body combustion, but itg 
usefulness is undoubted, for it is almost the uniy ersal 
accompaniment of food. White of egg is typical 
albumen. It is found in all flesh, in milk, caseine, 
in all seeds, notably in the pulse tribe, and in the 
gluten of cereals, It is the ferment perhaps that 
converts starch to sugar in the buried wheat grain, 
With heat albumen changes. In the egg it hardens, 
in caseine it softens. In the meat juices it becomes 
solidified ; hence, as food, when beef tea is boiled and 
strained, it is on the sieve where the whole food 
value remains. It is the gastric juice which attacks 
directly the albumen in food, such as beef. While 
digestion is proceeding normally a sense of well- 
being and comfort is experienced—a matter which 
has been practically utilized by the Anglo-Saxon. 
* * * “The road to an Englishman’s pocket lies 
through his stomach.” Had only Carlyle’s digestion 
been better his temper had been improved. When 
digestion is perfectly normal the albuminoids are 
converted into what is called “peptone” and reach 
the liver. A certain portion “is elaborated into the 
serum-albumen of the liguor sanguinis for the nutri- 
tion of the tissues.” But the work and strain of the 
tissues do not require much repairing. The stays 
and supports of the locomotive do not burn away so 
much as they rust, and rusting is slow work. When 
we grow old we never can do as much physical work 
asin youth. Now a sufficieney for repairing work 
can be found in a diminished stock of albuminoids, 
and therefore we do not require as much. 

Most people consume more albuminoid matter 
daily than their bodies require. “ This surplusage is 
called the “ luxus consumption,” and what becomes 
of this excess? How is it gotten rid of? We cannot 
work it off if we continue heavy meat eaters. It is a 
question of digestion and liver, of impaired forces. 
Sometimes the draught is so splendid that we burn it 
all up, and there is no incrustation of the tubes or 
clogging of the grate bars, but such cases are ex- 
ceptional. Generally this “luxus ” makes itself known 
by biliousness, gout, or rheumatism. The functional 
power of the liver, overtasked, is now ona strike. 
There isa physical lockout. The burned produets have 
been thrown off as long as possible in urea, but now 
uric acid is formed and gout and rheumatism appear. 

It has often been advaneed that brain work, like 
physical exertion, required good feeding ; but there 
was always this proviso, that the man was normal, 
and not in the latter stage of life. The man of seden- 
tary habits who at past 50 still holds his pen, cannot 
feed as he did at 30. He must diminish the quantity 
of his food, and even makeselections. Anythinglike 
a vigorous dietary, as to kind and bulk of food, would 
be irksome. What is one man’s food isanother man’s 
poison, and many would rather suffer painthan bring 
an apotheeary’s scale to the dining-table. But rheu- 
matism and gout are quite impartial, and select not 
the literary man alone, but the merchant, the lawyer, 
the doctor. Many who suffer from these complaints 
are fearful of a restricted diet, not because there is 
any sense of privation in diminished food, nor for 
dread that less meat might bring with it physical dis- 
tiess, but because they might be dulled. 
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We should have liked to follow our author through 
his chapter on fats. All we can say is that it is now 
fully believed that these hydrocarbons undergo but 
little chemical change in the stomach, but rather a 
mechanical one, being converted into emulsions, and 
are thus absorbed. Fat does not make fat, as is gen- 
erally supposed, for Ebstein advocates the use of fat 
for obesity “and that, too, with success.” It is the 
starches that make by their changes the fat. But the 
usefulness of fat is undenied. It is fuel food, and we 
live on it, within ourselves, and take it whenever we 
want it. It isa good thing to encourage children, 
who are lean, sickly, and phthisical to become fat 
eaters. This fat eating, Dr. Fothergill says, is sys- 
tematically discouraged in the nursery. We know 
how useful cod liver oil is in consumption, and ap- 
parently in all stages of life fat isa prime necessity, 
otherwise nature would never kave presented it in so 
many forms. Notto the doctors, nor the nurses, who, 
by this time, it is to be hoped, are sufficiently in- 
structed in regard to beef tea; but to that host of 
anxious mothers, wives, and daughters who tend the 
ill, Dr. Fothergill writes the following, and he does 
not put ita whit too strong: “All the bloodshed 
caused by the warlike ambition of Napoleon is as 
nothing compared to the myriads of persons who 
have sunk into their graves from a misplaced confi- 
dence in the food value of beef tea. Asa food it is 
but as the mirage of water seen by a thirsty traveler 
in the desert; there is no real water. So with beef 
tea, it is not food.” What is not understood is this : 
Beef tea is a stimulant just as is tea, but it is nothing 
more. You have by means of heat and straining co- 
agulated and separated all the albumen, taken away 
the fibrine, and no matter how much you give of this 
beef tea you are simply starving a patient. Dr. Foth- 
ergill praises the marked advance made in the United 
States in the study of dietetics, and the many varie- 
ties of well prepared farinaceous food offered. Per- 
haps that better understanding arises in the United 
States from the sufferings of a people who have so 
long eaten more than they should, and of food badly 
cooked. 


TARRY-AT-HOME REST. 

THE enormous increase of summer travel and the 
wide spreading of the vacation habit among people 
of all classes suggest, to most people, at least the de- 
sire to have change and recreation. And yet, to 
many of our readers, the suggestion of rest and travel 
comes somewhat as prescriptions of good wine and 
generous diet do to the invalid poor. We will not 
then advise rest, change, and travel. They who need 
them and can afford them are likely to take them. 

That which is gained by change and motion may 
often be found at home or near it, if one learns to 
look for it in the right place. It is not work that 
kills. It is worry about the work. It is the running 
ofthe machinery of brain and nerves aimlessly or 
fruitlessly, and then fretting over what cannot be 
helped or cannot be done. “Every man to his tem- 
peramentand the ways which belong to it” is well 
enough, if the ways are good ways. If not, they can 
be changed. Now, the work that tells is the steady, 





unforced, happy exertion of the faculties, which may 
go on for many hours every day without detriment 
to the worker. The work which kills is that which 
is enforced, distasteful, preceded by anxiety and fol- 
lowed by dissatisfaction, one hour of real work carry- 
ing with it two hours of unrest. \ 

Lack of pleasure in one’s work commonly carries 
with it the disability to enjoy anything with hearti- 
ness. Now, for all this discord in working, the ma- 
jority think there is no relief but change. Some re- 
lief, no doubt, change and travel do give. But the 
most restless and uncomfortable class of well-to-do 
people in the-world are those who are wandering 
about on sea and land to escape their cares. The 
careless mind is not easily won, never by mere change 
of scene. 

Al! may not choose their work. They may have 
come into the place where their work chooses them 
and drivesthem. What remains for them is to make 
the best of it,— to learn to like what they do, at least 
to do it cheerfully, and, when the task is done, to 
drop it. The ability to work while work tells, and 
then to put it away and stop the mental machinery 
by which it is done, is the great preparation for rest. 

The world is wide, but all that it contains may be 
used to add something to the pleasures of any home. 
Ten minutes well used every day in the practical 
study of any natural science may put a new thought 
beneath the work of the day, a wholesome distraction 
from care. If one have a little money to spare, but 
no time to travel, a book or picture may bring new 
ideas to enrich the day. Let any busy man attempt 
to make a list of the trees, flowers, or birds to be 
found in his ward or school district, and he will be 
surprised at the multitude of new interests which will 
crowd upon him. Let him raise a flower or cultivate 
a squash even, and he need have no lack of distrac- 
tions fora weary mind. Tools for those who like 
them are efficient aids to the mind seeking a change 
of thought. 

Bare, utter poverty is a calamity so distressing 
that it is hard for one who feels its burden to find al- 
leviation; and yet some of the happiest people we 
ever knew were poor. Care, anxiety, and an evil 
conscience kill sleep, corrode the powers, and eat 
away thecapacity forenjoyment. Patience, cheerful- 
ness, and willingness to work make poverty endura- 
ble. Good health and long life are not peculiar char- 
acteristics of travelers. They who stay at home, and 
make the most of that which lies around them, are 
commonly the long livers; and they, learning to see 
and to enjoy all that lies within the narrow circle 
where duty keeps them, enjoy most when by chance 
the circle widens, or they get some brief respite from 
toil and a chance to see the world. 

The chronic grumblers are on the highways of 
travel. They have left home because they did not 
enjoy it, and the incapacity for enjoyment they carry 

with them. And yet it is good to see a mountain, 
the ocean, a great lake, a great landscape, or a great 
man. But he must be a poor man, indeed, who can- 
not compass some of these things and enjoy them, if 
he have the mind to. Vacation every day, a little 
rest, a little pleasure, at least no needless worries and 
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useless anxieties,—these make the home-staying peo- 
ple fortunate. Fortunate, too, will they be, if the 
greater opportunities come; for, with minds prepared 
and hearts free from care, they will take in the glad- 
ness of the beautiful world in which they move.— 
Christian Register. 
NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

FROM MT. PLEASANT, OHIO. 
EpiTors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
WE left Philadelphia at 3:40 o’clock on Sixth-day 
morning, the 20th, and passing through Baltimore 
and Washington, reached Wheeling, W. Va., at ten 
p.m. After a refreshing night’s rest we left Wheel- 
ing, and through the kindness of friends who met us 
at that place, (which is one of the nearest railroad 
points), were conveyed about 11 miles to Mt. Pleas- 
ant through a country that excels in beauty of scen- 
ery, any district we could recollect. 

Although there are no Friends in or about the 
near vicinity of Wheeling, yet about five miles out 
we reached a place where there is quite a good sized 
settlement of Wilbur Friends, known as Maulltown. 
A new meeting-house has lately been erected there, 
and the appearances of all the surroundings indicate 
a high degree of prosperity. Itis thought by some 
that the next generation will not be so strict or ex- 
treme in their views,and that the possibility of a 
union with our branch of the Society will not be un- 
reasonable. On the other hand the Gurney branch, 
of which David B. Updegraff is a prominent leader in 
these parts, will lose more and more of the tenets 
which have always been held by Friends, and must 
eventually form a distinct denomination, that can- 
not with propriety claim the title of “ Friends.” 

The country from Wheeling to Mount Pleasant is 
extremely fertile, and *iull and plenty ” surrounds 
nearly every household. No locality can be found 
where Friends are more hospitable. 

First day morning was a clear warm day, but not- 
withstanding the heat a numerous and attentive as- 
sembly met in the large brick meeting-house, which 
is now used only for yearly meetings and other spe- 
cial occasions. The property is held jointly by our 
Friends and those of the other branch. The build- 
ing is about the size of Londongrove meeting-house, 
and was built in 1801, and is said to have cost only 
$1,200 in money, the most of the lumber, bricks and 
the materials having been donated by Friends in 
this vicinity. 

Each of the three branches of Friends now has its 
separate meeting-house, and the large old house, still 
in good condition and repair, is a relic of what the 
Society was previous to the separation of 1828. 

A number of visiting Friends from other yearly 
meetings are here, and a favored meeting was held 
on First-day morning in which some of the visitors 
as well as the members of this yearly meering were 
moved in vocal expression. The silence was broken 
by Levi Benson, a member of Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
who was followed by Ann Packer, Joseph S. Hartley, 
Edwin L. Peirce, Fzekiel Roberts, Matilda Under- 
wood, and Rebecca Wells. All the communications 
were satisfactory, and were listened to by an appre- 





ciative audience. A meeting was also held at 3 p. m. 
on First-day afternoon. The silence was broken by 
Levi Benson, in a solemn supplication, after which 
William Lamborn, Samuel Jones, Ann Packer, Re- 
becca Wells, and Margaret Garrettson spoke. The 
meeting closed with supplication to the throne of 
grace, and it was thought that the overshadowing 
love of the divine presence covered both meetings, 
E. 

—Bucks Quarterly Meeting, held at the Falls on 
the 26th of Eighth month, was a very satisfactory 
meeting, although on account of the dusty roads and 
other causes it was not so large as it has usually been 
for some years past. Very few strangers were pres- 
ent, except Thomas Foulke, Franklin T. Haines, and 
Frances W. Newlin, on whom the labor.in the minis- 
try mostly devolved. They were each favored with 
very interesting testimonies, which were handed 
forth to the general satisfaction of those assembled 
in language which could be well understood. Be- 
sides the usual business that claimed the attention of 
this quarter, Wrightstown Monthly Meeting asked 
the concurrence of the quarter in omitting to hold a 
preparative meeting. The same members who com- 
pose it alsocompose the Monthly Meeting, and all 
financial and other business is transacted by the lat- 
ter. The proposition was concurred in by the Quar- 
terly Meeting. Buckingham Monthly Meeting for- 
warded a proposition for an addition to the Ninth 
Query, so as to make it obligatory on all monthly and 
quarterly meetings to forward the necessary infor- 
mation each year to the Yearly Meeting as to the 
number of members. The proposition was favorably 
considered, but as it was not quite in proper language 
for adoption, it was referred back to said meeting for 
revision. I. E. 

—A Friend writes an account of the 100th birth- 
day anniversary of Sarah Brown, residing néar Cam- 
den, Preble county, O., which occurred Sixth month 
2¥th. About 300 persons were present ; Wm. Dudley 
Foulke, State Senator, from Richmond, Ind., read the 
“Golden letter ” from her life-long friend Bethiah 
Hancock, of Richmond, who was in her 100th year, 
(she has since deceased, Eighth month 138th, aged 99 
years 11 months and afew days.) A poem dedicated 
to “Grandma” by Sarah J. Dare, of Baltimore, Md. 
Anna E. Highly, a granddaughter read a_ biographi- 
cal sketch, etc. Five generations were represented. 

Three of her children are living and were present, 
all having lost their companions, thetwo sons in their 
76th and 77th years, and daughter in her 75th. 

—Miami Quarterly Meeting was a favored season 
both on Seventh-day and First-day. Ann Packer re- 
turned her minute for service in New York, etc., and 
gaye an account of how she had been enabled to per- 
form it. Matilda J. Underwood’s minute was en- 
dorsed to attend Ohio Yearly and Short Creek and 
Stillwater Quarterlies. She will be accompanied by 
her husband Zephaniah. 

—The Young Friends’ Association held a meeting 
on Seventh-day evening at which Elizabeth Black- 
burn, of Baltimore, Md., gave an account of her visit 
to Halifax, a few years ago—besides other exercises. 
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—Genoa Meeting, Neb., has been visited by Levi 
K. Brown and Jos. Janney, of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, en route to Santee Agency, and Aaron 
Chadwick, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Such visits help to 
brighten up old memories and stimulate to further 
effort in building up our religious Society. 





SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—A large number of old students are entered for 
the coming year, and the list of new students is now 
rapidly filling up. Friends who desire places for 
their children are requested to make early applica- 
tion. 

-Parents or guardians desiring a personal in- 
terview with reference to the admission of their chil- 
dren, can meet either the President or the Matron at 
the college now, at any time. 








NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—An old regulation excluding women from sittings of 
the French Academy of Sciences was lately broken in fa- 
vor of Mdlle. Sophia Kowleska, professor of mathematics at 
the University of Stockholm. Admiral Jurien de la Gra- 
viere, who presided at the time, welcomed her in graceful 
terms, and said that her presence should bea cause of pride 
and pleasure not only to the mathematicians present, but 
tothe whole academy. As she entered the whole of the 
members rose to salute her. 

—A correspondent of the S. S. Times speaks of how fre- 
quently it is the case that the words of the hymns sung in 
places of worship are “ the words of an unknown speech,” 
and remarks: “ It sounds comical to hear an ordinary con- 
gregation of well-dressed, comfortable-looking people sing- 
ing, ‘ Jesus, I the cross have taken, all to leave and follow 
thee.’ Think of a woman with a silk gown on, and a stuffed 
bird in her hat, standing up and singing, ‘ Naked, poor, 
despised, forsaken, thou from hence my all shall be.’ ”’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, with his family, remains in the 
Adigondacks. He left Saranac Lake on the 30th, with a 
party, for a few days’ hunting and fishing in the upper lake 
region of the Adirondacks. The party did not expect to 
return before the latter part of the week, and in the mean 
time would be beyond telegraphic communication. 

A MEETING in behalf of the Woman’s National Indian 
Association was held in the Tabernacle at Ocean Grove, 
New Jersey, on the 30th. Rev. Dr. Kidder presided. An 
address was made by Mrs. A. S. Quinton, General Secreta- 
ry, who said the Indians are not dying out; that the Sioux 
have doubled their number in fifty years ; that there are at 
least 265,000 Indians in this country, comprised in three 
hundred tribes, and that there are six tribes in a savage 
state, without schools or missionaries. 

A LARGE crowd gathered in Wheeling, West Virginia, 
on the evening of the 30th, to witness the lighting, for the 
first time, of the natural gas as it escaped from a stand pipe 
12 feet high. The gas was turned into the pipes from the 
Hickory fields in Washington county, Pa., three miles dis- 
tant. 


Work was begun on the 30th, after two years of legal 
contests and delay, on the Electrical Subway in New York 
city. The composition through which the wires are to run 
contains twelve conduits 2} inchesin diameter. There are 
to be two lines of these, side by side, and the surface will 
be about two feet wide. 
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AN earthquake shock was felt in Summerville, South 
Carolina, on the morning of the 27th. The shock lasted 
several seconds and was preceded by a dull rumbling, fol- 
lowed by a sound as of cannon-shot fire at a distance. 


THE English-Parliament continues in session, the affairs 
of Ireland being under discussion in the House of Commons. 
W. E. Gladstone has gone to the continent, to Bavaria, to 
be absent for some weeks. He has published a pamphlet 
favoring Home Rule, and explaining his views on the sub- 
ject. 

AFFAIRS in reference to the recent attempted revolu- 
tion in Bulgaria remain in an excited condition, and it is 
still thought that a war, with Russia on one side, and Aus- 
tria, Turkey, and other powers on the other, is very likely 
to occur. Prince Alexander, the ruler of Bulgaria, who 
was temporarily deposed, has returned to the capital of 
the country, Sofia, and is again at the head of the govern- 
ment. Popular sympathy is generally on his side in other 
countries. 

CHOLERA is subsiding in Italy, and the parts along the 
Swiss frontier have been officially pronounced free from 
the disease. . 

THE English government has sent a military officer, Sir 
Redvers Buller, to Kerry county, in Ireland, upon the os- 
tensible errand of helping to keep the peace between land- 
lords and tenants. The Irish, however, charge that he is 
expected to act with severity, and so arouse ill feeling as 
to give the government an excuse for harsher measures 
and martial law. He is said to have acted cruelly against 
the Zulu negroes, during the war with that tribe in South 
Africa. 

THE Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and Brake- 
men met in convention in Jersey City on the 29th. Two 
hundred and thirty-eight lodges were represented. The ob- 
ject of the meeting was to perfect the insurance scheme, 
whereby any member of the society who is injured or 
maimed shall receive $600. In case of death the same 
amount is to be paid to the immediate relatives. One of 
the delegates said that the Brotherhood “ was on the best 
of terms with the railroad companies, and no strike or 
trouble with any of their connections was contemplated.” 








NOTICES. 


*,*The Friends’ Book Association, S. W. corner 15th and 
Race streets, acknowledges receipt of the following contri- 
butions for the Children’s Country Week Association : 


R. B., . : $10.00 
M. M., * 1.00 
as oe a ‘ J 5.00 
Previously acknowledged, 59.00 

Amount, $75.00 





*,* Meetings appointed by New York Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit subordinate meetings: 
9th mo. 5. Neversink, 11 A. M. 

= 5. Chatham, 11 A. M. 

~ 12. Poughkeepie, 11 A. M. 

i 12. Pleasant Valley, 4 P. M. 
On behalf of the Committee, 

J. Wm. HutcuHinson, Clerk. 





*,.* The next meeting of the Salem First-day School 
Union will be held at Mullica Hill, on the second Seventh 
day of the Ninth month, (11th instant). 

RICHMAN COLES, 


LOUELLA WADDINGTON, Clerks. 





*,* Yearly and Quarterly Meetings in Ninth month will 
occur as follows: 
4.: Whitewater, Fall Creek, Ind. 
4. Blue River, 4 nae Til. 
6. Centre, Centre, Pa. 
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9. Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 

9. Prairie Grove, West Liberty, Iowa. 

13. Baltimore, Gunpowder, Md. 

13. Illinois Yearly Meeting, Mt. Palatine, Ill. 
25. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 


27. Canada Half-Yearly Meeting, Yonge street, Ont. 


16. Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, Moorestown. 
27. Indiana Yearly Meeting, Waynesville, O. 





*.* Fair Hill First-day School, under the care of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting, will rebpen Ninth month 5th. A 
good attendance of Friends interested in the work is de- 
sired. 

Wo. H. MARSHALL, Superintendent. 





*.* It is particularly requested that correct statements 
of the times and places of holding Friends’ meetings, also 
the names of correspondents (clerks) and their addresses be 
forwarded without delay to Friends’ Book Association, S.W. 
cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila., for the forthcoming Friends’ 
Almanac, also where settlements of Friends have been made 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 








| and there is no established meeting; and other needed 
| information that will be serviceable to Friends. 





| *,* Temperance literature for gratuitous distribution jg 
| to be found in the book-case in room number 1, Friends’ 
| meeting-house, Fifteenth and Race streets. 

S. M. GASKILL, Clerk of Book Com, 





*.* The address of John J. Cornell on Temperance 


| published in this paper on the 12th inst., has been printed jn 
tract form, and can be had at 50 cents per hundred by apply- 
ing to Henry T. Child, 634 Race St., Phila. 





*.*Philadelphia First-day School Union will meet in 
Race street meeting-house on Sixth-day evening, Ninth 
month 10th, at 74 o’clock. Being the annual meeting, im- 
portant business will be transacted for its own efficient ser. 
vice as well as preparatory to the Annual Meeting of the 
Association and the session of the General Conference, 

Jos. M. TRUMAN, Cle 
Epwin L. Perrce, { ©!¢tks. 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH & RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA. 


Retail. Mailed. | 


Barclay’s Apology, - : - 50 .60 
Barclay’s Catechism, - - 25 .29 
Life of William Penn. By 8. M. Jan- 
ney. Cloth, - - - 1.00 1.13 | 
Paper, - - .25 3D | 


Life of George Fox. By S. M. Jan- 
ney. Cloth, - - - 1,00 1,12 
Conversations on Religious Subjects. 


By 8. M. Janney, - - 50 54 
Peace Principles Exemplified. By S. 

M. Janney, - - - 75 81 
Summary of Christian Doctrines. Pa- 

per. Per Dozen, - - 1.00 1.09 
Vital Religion. By S. M. Janney. 

Paper. Per Dozen, - - 1.00 1.07 
History of Friends. By 8. M. Janney. 

4 Volumes, Cloth, - - 4.00 4.50 

4 Volumes, Sheep, - - 4.50 5.00 
History of the Separation. By S. M. 

Janney. 1 Volume, Cloth, 1.00 1.10 
Memoir of 8. M. Janney, - - 1,25 1.35 
Journal of John Woolman, - 80 87 

- " “ — Whittier’s, 1.20 1.35 
Journal of John Comly, - 2.00 2.20 
No Cross, No Crown. By William 

Penn, - - - - 75 .87 
Rise and Progress of Friends. By 

William Penn, - - -25 -28 
William Penn’s Letter to his Wife 

and Children. Per Dozen, - 50 53 
Life of James and Lucretia Mott, 1.50 1.65 
Autobiography of Benjamin Hallow- 

ell, - - - - 1.40 1.55 | 
Dr. Parrish’s Letter. Per Dozen, 50 04 


Retail. Mailed 
Holy Life and Paul’s Speech. H. 


Turford, - - - - 40 48 

| Rules of Discipline of Philadelphia 

Yearly Meeting - - 280 Al 

| Conversations. Thomas Story, - 1.00 1.10 

Life of John Richardson. Cloth, 3) Al 

- oi Sheep, -  .50 56 
Christian Baptism. William Dell. 

Per Dozen, - - - 75 81 
Dymond on War, - - -20 24 
Essays, Testimonies of Truth. By J. 

Johnson, - - : - ,20 22 
Scraps of Thought and Feeling. By 

J. Johnson, - - - 30 35 
Scriptural Watchword. J. Johnson,  .50 55 


Treasury of Facts. J.Johnson. Six 


Volumes, - - - 75 .80 
Friends’ Miscellany. J. and I. Com- 
ly. Eleven Volumes, - - 11.00 — 12.00 


George Fox’s Works. Eight Vols., 12.00 


Isaac Pennington’s Works, - - 5.00 
Journal of Elias Hicks, - - 1,25 1.40 
Letters of Elias Hicks, - - .75 84 


Sermons of Elias Hicks, 2d-hand, 1.50 1.65 
Dissertation on Christian Ministry. 


J. Jackson. Paper, . - 80 35 
Cloth, - - - 50 56 
Garnered Treasures from the Poets, 1.25 1.35 


Conversations on the Queries. By 


H. E. Stockley, - - 40 44 
True Peace, - : - 25 
Plain Path, - - : - 25 .28 
Journal of Hugh Judge, - . 1.00 1.07 
Life of Isaac T. Hopper, - - 80 : 
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ENGRAVING, 
Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


s. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia 


EQUITABLE MORTGAGE Co. 


CAPITAL, $600,000. 


6 AND 7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


Principal and interest guaranteed, and payable at any 
of the offices of the Company : 

New York, 208 Broadway; CuHAs. N. Fow er, V.-Pres. 

Phila., 112 S. 4th St., Cas. BENJ. WILKINSON, Manager. 

Boston, 23 Court St., H. H. Fitch, Manager. 

Kansas City, Mo., J. C. AVERY, General Manager. 


Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 


Philadelphia. 
_ CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 


‘CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
special line of ingrains of Loweli and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 
Venetian, etc. 

BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 NORTH SECOND StT., PHILA. 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 
*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 





*,*It should be explicitly understood that the editors do not 
accept any responsibility for the views of correspondents and 
contributors who sign their articles. The signature—whether by 
a full name, initials, or other characters—must be the voucher 
for an independent expression. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 





*,*A watchful supervision is exercised over the advertise- 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or doubt- 
ful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value of our 
advertising space is by this oversight materially enhanced, as 
the appearance of an announcement in the paper is, to a certain 
extent, evidence of its trustworthiness. 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. 2Daily, except Sunday. 
“‘New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 


ace Cars 4 . A ‘ ‘ . e *11.20 a.m 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West *11.50 a.m 
Chicago and Cincinnati Express *8.50 p.m 
Western Express ° ° ° *10.05 p.m 
Pacific Express West *11.20 p.m 
Harrisburg Express . *4,30 &.m. 
oe Express ° ° ° .40 a.m 
Watkins Express . a ‘ - 7 ‘ a - 211.50a.m 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday - i1L20p.m. 
Kane Express . ° ° ° ° ° . ° 7.40 &.m. 
Lock Haven Express .30 a.m. 


Renovo Express, 211.50 am. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 


Chambersburg Express, 75.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.20 
= Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 
rleans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 

a.m. 
Harrisburg and York Express . ‘ ‘ ° ‘ - ~5.40p.m, 
Mail Train . ° ‘ ° ° . ° . . ° G00 eam 
Harrisburg Accommodation . . . . . . 22.15 p.m. 
York and Hanover Express. _ 4 - #740 a.m 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express 24.30, 11.50 a.m 
Columbia and York Express . oe - $5.40 p.m 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.87 and 
10.30 a.m. 12.25, 2.28, 3.36, 4.27, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.37 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and 10.22, a.m., 1.10 2.35, 
5.20, 8.40 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.37 a.m., 2.28, 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 a.m., 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. Ad- 
ditional for Phcenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 a.m 


and 1.10 p.m. 
FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 

11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 

5, 6, 6.35, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 

3.20, 4.05, 5, 6.05, 8.30 .a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 
6.35, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 

For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

— except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 

“ap, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 
FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
4.55, 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 


8.25 a.m. 
Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
ranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 
FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 
Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
week-days. 
For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturdays. 
Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m., 
annem 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 8.00 pm. On Sundays, 
.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Washi m, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.18 ve For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and 6.18 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
12.35 p.m.) On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check baggage 
from hotels and residences. me-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following . 

No. 838 Chestnut Street. 

8S. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 

No. 324 Federal Street, Camden. 

J. R. WOOD, 
General Passenger Agept 


eg 


TICKET OFFICES: 


CHARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 
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"FRIENDS WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Shee: 


_ No. 908 ARCH STREET, DI 4 0 N. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 


FRIENDS MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrosse. 


—<—=! 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, a 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW remem TABLE « {ND STAIR OIL CLOTHS, 
NO. 92 SPRING GARDEN STREET, - - - _ PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


~ GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEI VER, AND RECEI VES DEPOSITS ON IN TEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338, 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) eae 
_ President, JOHN B. GARRETT. __ Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. _Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
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ir Sea LIFE INS.CO.” PHILA. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of about Two MiL- 
Ions. g@P ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 


Pres. EDW. M. REEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATSO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Cae JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


: = = 
A PERFECT TOILET SOAP IS The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 


L | N D L E Y M E L K I N T 0 N . S ' av, for advertisements will, we think, be found 


very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 

and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 

PU RE PALM. paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 

Se 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 

ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 

ment. jae When our readers answer an advertiser, 

In Bars, 20 Cts. Per Pound. please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.~@3a 


Lindley M. Eliinton,  =————stxconora ae 


INCORPORATED 1859. 


MUTUAL 


PRESSED CAKES, $1.25 Per. Doz. 
OLp Dry Buocks, 30 Cts. Per Pound. 


532 St. JoHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





PAPER HANGINGS. FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 


S.-E. Con. MARKET & 12TH STREETS, PHILA. OFFICE: No. 813 ARCH STREET. 


WILL remove about Sep. 1st to 1206 Market St. Remnants and | FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, President. 


odd lots of Wall Papers at half-value on account of removal. | THOMAS ©. BENNETT, Vice-President. 
Handsome gold papers 25 cent. Send for Samples. SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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